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PREFACE. 



The Author has frequently had occasion to 
notice that the chief difficulty felt by young 
boys on commencing the study of any lan- 
guage more highly inflected than their own, 
such as French, German, Latin, or Greek, is 
ignorance of the English forms- corresponding 
with the inflections in those languages. 

The object of this little book is to familiarize 
the young student with the technical forms 
required in studying a foreign tongue. 

At the same time the book may be conve- 
niently used by those whose linguistic studies 
are not to extend beyond their native English. 
The Author believes that English parsing, if 
taught upon the system adopted in learning 
Latin and Greek, involves mental discipline of 
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a sound and useful character; although he is 
aware that many intelligent and experienced 
teachers prefer to treat English as a purely 
uninflected language, with a grammatical or- 
ganism almost rivalling in simplicity that of 
the Chinese. 

A very brief Syntax is appended, chiefly 
for the purpose of illustrating those construc- 
tions with which every classical student must 
of necessity become familiar. 

The short outline of Analysis supplies the 
means of dealing with the logical structure 
of a sentence. 

In accordance with the wishes of several 
influential teachers, for whose judgment the 
Author entertains the highest respect, a series 
of illustrative Exercises has been added to this 
revised Edition. 



Victoria Park School, 
Manchester. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



1. A Language consists of Letters, Syllahks, 
Words, and Sentences. 

The explanation of these elements is called 
the Grammar of a language. 



Part I.— ACCIDENCE. 

Letters. 

2. Letters are signs used in writing and 
printing to represent the sounds in a spoken 
language. 

A collection of the letters used in any lan- 
guage is called an Alphcibet 

3. The Alphabet of the English language 
contains the following letters : — 

1. Vowels, 
a, e, i, 0, u, w, y. 

B 
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2. Liquids, 
1, m, n, r. 

3. Mutes, 

Lip-letters or Labials : p, b, f, v. 

Tooth-letters or Dentals : t, d. 

Throat-letters or Gutturals : k, q, c hard (cat), 

g hird (go). 

4. Sibilants, 
s, z, j, c sq/iJ (city), g soft (gem). 

5. Double letter, 
X (= cs, fo, or gs), 

6. Aspirate, 
L 

The liquids. Mutes, and Sibilants are usually 
called Consonants, 

4. Two vowels are sometimes sounded to- 
gether, as eij oi, eu, ou, often written ey, oy, ew, 
ow. These are Diphthongs, 

5. When two or more vowels are written to- 
gether and only one is sounded, they are False 
or Improper Diphthongs: key (ke), vein {vane), 
sew (so), low (lo), said (sed), build (bitd). 

Exercise 1. 

1. Separate the Vowels from the Consonants in the 
following words : cork, bad^ fox, civil, gem, go, jet, pun, 
quit, size, wary. 
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2. DividB theae C nnnnn i iitB iato Liqnidfl^ Mates^ and 
^ibUantsL 

3. Divide these Motes into LabialB, Dentals, and 
GnttnralBb 



4. Which are the Di^thongs in the following words 
anumnif noiay^ heighten^ iower, fewer, ioyidk, feudal^ eying, 

5. Point oat the true and the /alee Diphthongs in moun- 
tam, jayoue^ playfuly eUrieUr^ heam^ moiMy, fteoiity, fteau, 
feWf reign, eeunng, eheeifmL 



Syllables. 

6. A yowd or diphtihoiigal sonnd with, or 
withont, one or more consonants forms a SyU 
table: man-urmefd^y reign, beau, ewe. 

WOBDS. 

7. If a single syllable, or a combination of 
two or more syllables, has a distinct indepen- 
dent meaning, it forms a Word: I, strength, 
holiday. 

8. A word consisting of one syllable is a 
monosyllable (man); of two syllables, a dissyU 
lable (manly); of three syllables, a trisyllable 
(unmanly) ; of more than three, a polysyllable 
(hippopotamus). 

9. Any addition to a word, if placed at the 
beginning, is called a Prefix (a-live, Je-friend) ; 
if placed at the end, a Suffix (heaKA, friend-/y) : 
a- and be- are Prefixes, -th and 4y Sufl&xes. 

B 2 
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Exercise 2. 



1. Arrange the following words in three colunms — 1, 
woi-ds with a Suffix only ; 2, words with a Prefix only ; 
3, words with both; underline the Prefix or Suffix: un- 
friendly, JieroiCf inhuman^ manly, undertaking, health, boy- 
it^, forgiven, songs, oxeii, rebuild, afloat, unholy, imprisoth^ 
weight, unfortunaU, befriend, dishonour, concealinent, 

2. Write down six Monosyllables with a Suffix, six 
Dissyllables with a Prefix, and six Trisyllables with both. 



Compounds. 

10. One word is often prefixed to another 
to limit its meaning : deer-hound, a hound for 
deer; sea-green, green like the sea; walking- 
sticky a stick for walking. Words so formed 
are termed Compounds, 

Occasionally the limiting term is placed after 
the word limited : court-martial, son-in-law. 

Derivation. 

11. If a Prefix or SuflSx has no independent 
meaning, the word is said to be derived: thus 
weigh-t is derived from loeigh, and hunt-er from 
hunt, because t and er have no independent 
meaning. 

A word is also said to be derived when its 
form is changed and nothing is added: thus 
dike and ditch are derived from dig, tip from 
top, and wrench from wrin^f. 
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Exercise 3. 



1. Give six Compounds, and show how the meaning of the 
simple word is limited by the word prefixed. 

2. Give six Derived words, and separate or underline the 
Prefix or Suffix. 

3. Sex)arate the Compounds from the Derivatives in the 
following list : hearty, heartfelt, golden, szmny, sunset, ring- 
dove, glorious, godly, godlike, kingdom, boyhood, payment, 
outlet, comfortable, friendly, friendship, m>oonlU, joyous, 
lioness, daylight, mvumful, vnouming. 

4. "Write down any words derived from mxin, just, true, 
quiet, part, faith, sure, love, pity. 

Inflexion. 

12. Words are frequently changed in form to 
show some variation in their meaning : thus ox 
means one ox, ox-en more than one; I sing 
(now), I sanff (then) ; lion (a male), lion-ess 
(a female). 

Words so changed are said to be inflected, and 
the changes are called inflexions. 



PAETS OF SPEECH. 

13. Words are arranged in different classes 
according to their meanings: e.g. hook, is the 
n/iTne of something ; read, means doin^ some- 
thing ; bright, describes something. 

These classes of words are usually known as 
Parts of Speech. 
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14. The names of the Parts of Speech are 
Noun, Adjective, Pronov/n, Verb, Adverb, Prepo- 
sition, Conjunction, Interjection, 

EXEROISE 4. 

Arrange the following words in three columns — 1, words 
that are the names of things ; 2, words that mean doing 
something ; 3, words that describe something : merry, true, 
sing, song, field, fruitful, spoonful, sharp, read, ball, bawl, 
safe, safety, write, frimd, friendly, friendship, b^riend, 
rough, assist, bough, live, teach, short, shorten, holy, spcTid, 
room, childlike, cMldish, child, childhood, cherish, 

Nouns. 

15. The names of things, persons, or places 
are called Nouns : knife. Hamulus, Manchester, 

16. To distinguish particular places or persons 
we require particular names, i,e, names that 
shall mark those persons or places and no 
others, as Scotland, Pome, Nelson, Nile. 

Names peculiar to certain places or persons 
are called Proper Noims. 

17. When there are several objects of the 
same kind, each is known by the same name : 
horse, flower, flsld, 

Names common to many objects of the same 
kind are termed Gommmi Nouns. 

18. Every object possesses certain qualities. 
A star may be bright and distant, a horse 
swift and strong. We can separate or draw 
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off these qualities, and consider them apart 
fipom the object : hrigMness, distance, swiftness, 
strength. 

The names of the qualities so separated or 
dravm off are termed Abstract Nouns. 

The names of the objects from which they 
are separated are called Concrete Nouns. 

EXEBCISB 5. 

1. What do you mean by Common, Proper, and Abstract 
Nonns? 

2. Arl'ange the foUowing nouns in three columns — (1) 
Common, (2) Proper, (3) Abstract : soldiery length, hardness, 
Thames, Italy, butterfly, distance, hill, Snowdnn, apple, 
mouse, piety, Harold, pity, king, sloth, Severn, bridge, book, 
holiness, saint, sanctity, Egbert, speed, Paul, 

3. Name aU the qualities you can discover in a mouse, a 
rose, a river, and an apple. 

4. Form Abstract Nouns from the following words : long, 
broad, weak, true, pious, flof, heal, certain, deep, secure, noisy, 
able, sour, acid, 

19. A number of individuals may be grouped 
together and called by a single name. Thus 
the ministers of religion may be called the 
Clergy, the soldiers of a nation the Army, 

If we speak of these individuals collectively, 
i,e, as a single body, the noun is called a 
Collective Noun, and is singular in meaning: 
' The regiment was disbanded.' 

If we view them separately, it is a Noun of 
Multitude, and is plwral in meaning: *The 
clergy were unanimous in defending their per- 
secuted brethren.' 
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Exercise 6. 

Point out the Collective Nouns, the Common Nouns, and 
the Nouns of Multitude: — 

1. The insect tribe are equally iutent upon their enjoy- 

ments. 

2. The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea. 

3. Why do the heathen rage ? 

4. The nobility of Rome are his. 

6. The army was utterly demoralized by its defeat. 

6. Each battalion wished to elect its own officers, 

7. The people are a many-headed beast. 

8. The clergy were displeased with this violation of their 

rights. 

20. Nouns are often inflected, i.e, undergo 
some change, to express Gender, Number, or 
Case. 

GENDER. 

21. The word Oender (Latin germs) means 
kind or class, and nouns are divided into the 
following classes or genders : — 

a. The names of Tuales are of the Masculine 
gender : brotJier, king, btUL 

b. The nBiaes o{ females are of the Feminine 
gender : sister, queen, cow, 

c. When the same name is applied to 
the male and the female, the noun is 
of the Common gender: child, cousin, 
parent 

d. The names of things that are neither 
male nor female are of the Neuter 
gender : stone, pen, leaf. 
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22. Nouns of the Common or Neuter Gender 
remain unchanged ; but there are various ways 
of distinguishing the Masculine from the Femi- 
nine. 



I. 



23. By a different name for each class. 



M. 


p. 


M. 


F. 


bachelor 


maid, spinster 


lord 


lady 


boar 


sow 


male 


female 


boy 


girl 


mallard 


wild duck 


brother 


sister 


man 


woman 


buck 


doe 


monk 


nun 


bull 


cow 


nephew 


niece 


cock 


hen 


papa 


mamma 


colt 


fiUy 


ram 


ewe 


dog 


bitch 


sir 


madam 


drake 


duck 


sire 


dam 


earl 


countess 


son 


daughter 
hind 


father 


mother 


stag 
stallion 


friar 


sister 


mare 


gentleman 
hart 


lady 


steer 


heifer 


roe 


tailor 


seamstress 


husband 


wife 


tutor 


governess 


king 


queen 


uncle 


aunt 



n. 



24 Compcncnds. 

M. 

father-in-law 

son-in-law 

brother-in-law 

foster-father 

foster-son 

gentle-man 

god-father 



F. 

mother-in-law 

daughter-in-law 

sister-in-law 

foster-mother 

foster-daughter 

gentle-woman 

god-mother 
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H. 


P. 


god-son 


god-daughter 


grand-duke 


grand-duchess 


grand-father 


grand-mother 


galler 


gammer 


grand-son 
half-brother 


grand-daughter 
naif-sister 


mer-man 


mer-maid 


moor-cock 


moor-hen 


land-lord 


land-lady 


pea-cock 


pea-hen 


school-master 


school-mistress 


step-father 


step-mother 


step-son 
turkey-cock 


step-daughter 
turkey-hen 



IIL 



25. By prefixxTig a clds&'Word to nouns of tlie 
Common Gmdex, 



M. 

buck-rabbit 

bull-calf 

cock-sparrow 

he-goat 

man-servant 

man-kind 



F. 

doe-rabbit 

cow-calf 

hen-sparrow 

she-goat 

maid-servant 

woman -kind 



IV. 



26. Bij suffiodng a syllable to the Masculine. 



M. 


F. 


M. 


author 


author-ess 


deacon 


baron. 


baron-ess 


giant 


count 


count-ess 


heir 



F. 

deacon-ess 

giant-ess 

heir-ess 
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H. 


F. 


M. 


hero 


hero-ine 


peer 


host 


host-ess 


poet 


Jew 


Jew-ess 


priest 


leopard 


leopard-ess 


prior 


lion 


lion-ess 


prophet 


mayor 


mayor-ess 


shepherd 


patron 


patron-ess 


viscount 



F. 
peer-ess 
poet-ess 
priest-ess 
prior-ess 
prophet-ess 
shepherd-ess 
viscount-ess 



V. 



27. By suffixing a syllable and slightly chang- 
ing the Masculine. 



M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


abbot 


abb-ess 


lad 


la-ss 


actor 


actr-ess 


marquis 


marchion-ess 


benefactor 


bene£Eictr-ess 


master 


mistr-ess 


conductor 


conductr-ess 


negro 


negr-ess 


duke 


duch-ess 


ogre 


ogr-ess 


enchanter 


enchantr-ess 


porter 


pbrtr-ess 


fox 


vix-en 


prince 


princ-ess 


hunter ' 


huntr-ess 


songster 


songstr-ess 


idolater 


idolatr-ess 


tiger 


tigr-ess 



VI. 

28. By a suffix for both Masculine and Femi- 
nine. 



V. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


adulter-er 


adnlter-ess 


govem-or 


govem-ess 


emper-or 


empr-ess 


sorcer-er 


sorcer-ess 
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29. The following are words of foreign or^n 
sometimes used by Englishmen : — 



M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


beau 


belle 


landgrave 


la,ndgravine 


czar 
don 


czarina 
donna 


margrave 
monsieur 


margravine 
madame 


executor 
infante 


executrix 
infanta 


signer 
siiltan 


signora 
sultana 



30. The usual feminine suffix is -ess, but 
proper names of women are sometimes formed 
by adding -ine to the Masculine : Paul, Paul- 
ine; Joseph, Joseph-ine; Victor, Victor-ine, 
&c. The suffix is also found in the noun 
hero-ine. 

The following are feminine nouns with no 
corresponding masculine form : amazon, blonde, 
brunette, coquette, dowager, flirt, prude, shrew, 
siren, termagant, virago, 

31. The words widow-er,bride-groom,wiz'ard, 
and gand-er are peculiar, being Masculines 
formed from the Feminine : widow, bride, witch, 
and goose, 

32. In poetry we often speak of things 
without life as if they were living creatures : — 

** She walks the waters like a thing of life, 
And seems to dare the elements to strife," 

spoken of a ship. This is called personifl^ation. 
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Exercise 7. 

1. What is the meaning of Gender ? Name the Genders, 
and give six examples of each. 

2. Name the Gender of each of the following nouns, and 
where the noun is masculine give the corresponding femi- 
nine, where feminine give the masculine : bird, mermaid, 
duke, rwirif arrvazon, peacock, hook, duck, negro, cousin, hero, 
widow, sparrow, abbot, siren, pen, emperor, enemy, mar- 
chioness, belle, lass, pony, countess, giant, truth, pupil, bride, 
landlord, fox, wiich, witcheraft, vyizard, friend, niece, seam- 
stress, sorceress. 

NUMBER. 

33. When a single object is named, the noun 
is of the Singular number : sparrow, mouse. 

When two or more objects of the same kind 
are named, the noun is of the Plural number : 
sparrows, mice. 

34. The Plural is usually expressed by adding 
s to the Singular : sparrow, sparrows. 

35. The nouns hwife, life, and wife change / 
into V in the Plural : hnive-s, lives, wives. 

The following nouns, calf elf half leaf, loaf 
self, sheaf shelf staff, thief, wharf, and wolf 
were formerly written with a final e, calfe, elfe, 
&c., and thise is still kept in the Plural: calves, 
elves, halves, &c. 

36. Nouns ending in y preceded hy a con- 
sonant or u change y into ie: lady, ladies; 
soliloquy, soliloquies. 

These words were formerly written with ie in 
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the Singular, ladie, hahie, coUoquie, &c., and the 
old spelling is still found in the PluraL 

37. The following nouns, of foreign origin, 
ending in o, change o into oe: huffaloe-s, 
caHcoe-s, cargoes, dominoes, echoes, jUtmiivgoes, 
heroes, manifestoes, mottoes, mulattoes, negroes^ 
potatoes, tornadoes, volcanoes. 

The Singular of these words once ended in 
oe, heroe, echoe, &c., and the old spelling is still 
retained in toe, foe, woe, 

38. When the noun ends in a SihUant, or 
hissing sound, such as s, z, x, sh, ch, or g, the 
Plural is formed by adding es: loss-es, box-es, 
fish-es, chv/rch-es. 

If the sibilant is followed by an unsounded 
e, the e is lost : judge, judg-es ; horse, hors-es ; 
prize, priz-es. 

39. The following form the Plural by changing 
the root-vowel: foot, feet; goose, geese; louse, 
liee; man, men; mouse, mice; tooth, teeth; 
woman, women, 

40. The old Plural suffix en is still found in 
ax-en, brethrsn, childrsn, 

41. A few nouns have the^ same form for 
the Singular and the Plural : brace, deer, 
grouse, salmon, series, sheep, swine, trout. 

Exercise 8. 
1. How is the Plural of Englisk nouns usually formed ? 
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2. What other modeaof formixig the Plural are sometimes 
found ? 

S. Write down the Plural of baby, monkey, Tumse, mouse, 
apple, edge, womam,, fox, ox, quaZity, Jiorse, foot, echo, wife, 
plan, man, leaf, chief, goose, loss, negro, strife, knife, ehim- 
ney, fly, key, (Mid, sheep, brother. 

4. Write down the Singular of teeth, hedges, leaves, deer, 
fish£s, toes, echoes, crosses,roses, foes, skies,tabli,^ieves,berries, ^ 
donkeys, grouse, geese, ducks, fortresses. 

42. Certain nouns that are singular in their 
nature have no plurals. 

(1) Proper names: Milton, Manchester, 
Snowdon, 

Exception (a). When the names are used 
to represent the class to which they 
belong: ^Neros and Catilines are found 
in every country and in every age.* 

Exception (&). When there are several of 
the same name: *The twelve Ccesars,' 
* The two Sdjnos* 

(2) Abstract nouns : justice, purity, temper- 
ance, 

(3) Collective nouns: cavalry, infantry, 
yeomanry. 

(4) Names of metals : gold, silver, iron, 
lead, tin, &c. 

(5) !N'ames of materials and things that 
are weighed or measured : leather, ivory, 
milk, wheat, sugar, &c. 

Exception. When diflferent qualities of the 
article are specified : teas, brandies, wines, 
sugars^ &c. 
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(6) Names of certain arts and sciences: 
astroruym/y, heraldry, mtisic, algebra, &c. 

£X£BCIS£ 9. 

1. What classes of nouns hanre usually no plural ? 

2. Give six examples of each class. 

3. Which of these may sometimes be found in a plural 
form, and why ? 

43. The foUowing have no singular:— 



aborigines 


dregs 


oats 


thanks 


amends 


entrails 


obsequies 


tidings 


annals 


filings 


odds 


tongs 


antipodes 


hustmgs 


pincers 


trappings 


archives 


ides 


pliers 


trousers 


assets 


lees 


premises 


tweezers 


banns 


matins 


scissors 


vespers 


bellows 


measles 


shears 


victuals 


billiards 


news 


snuffers 


vitals 


credentials 


nuptials 


spectacles 


wages 



44. To these may be added the names of 
certain sciences which are plural in form though 
singular in meaning: politics, ethics, optics, 
statistics, mechanics, &c. They are words of 
Greek origin. 

45. A few nouns have two forms of the 
plural, with different meanings : — 

brethren (of one society) 

clothes (garments) 

dice (for play) 

genii (spirits) 

indices (algebraic signs) ^ / 

pease (kind of pulse) ' 

pence (kind of money) 



brother 

cloth 

die 

genius 

mdex 

pea 

penny 



brothers (of one family) 
cloths (kinds of cloth) 
dies (for stamping) 
genittses (men of talent) 
indexes (of books) 
peas (seeds) 
pennies (coins) 
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46. Certain words of foreign origin keep the 
plural form of the language from which they 
were taken : — 



Sing. 


Plv/r, 


Sitig. 


Plur. 


addendum 


addenda 


larva 


larvae 


aide-de-camp 


aides-de-camp 


madam 


mesdames 


appendix 


appendices 


medium 


media 


axis 


axes 


memorandum memoranda 


bandit 


banditti 


monsieur 


messieurs 


basis 


bases 


nebula 


nebulffi 


beau 


beaux 


oasis 


oases 


cherub 


cherubim 


parenthesis 


parentheses 


criterion 


criteria 


phasis 


phases 


datum 


data 


pheenomenon phsenomena 


desideratum 


desiderata 


radius 


radii 


dictum 


dicta 


seraph 
species 


seraphim 
species 


effluvium 


effluvia 


ellipsis 


ellipses 


stratum 


strata 


erratum 


errata 


terminus 


termini 


formula 


foimulse 


thesis 


theses 


fulcrum 


fulcra 


tumulus 


tumuli 


cenus 
hypothesis 


genera 
hypotheses 


vertex 


vertices 







Some of these have also an ordinaiy English 
plural : bandits, cherubs, &c. 

47. Compounds, such as father-in-law, con- 
sisting of a noun and certain attributive words, 
usually attach the plural sufiSx to the noun : 
sons-in-law, daughter s-in-law, &c. 

EXEBGISE 10. 

1. Mention any nouns that have (1) no singular, (2) two 
forms of the plural. 

2. Give the plural of son-in-law, brother, cloth, beau, gentis, 
genius, madam, species, seraph, court-martial, aide-de-camp, 
penny, bandit, m/msieur, heathen. 

8. Mention any nouns of foreign origin that have both a 
foreign and an English plural. 

C 
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CASE. 

48. Case means the relation in which a noun or 
pronoun stands to other words in the sentence. 

In the sentence 'Cats eat mice/ the action 
(eating) proceeds /rom the cats, and is directed 
to the mice. The nouns cais and mice stand in 
different relations to the verb eat, and are there- 
fore in different ca^es, 

49. Case, in English, is sometimes marked 
by a sufi&x, as 'The bird's song;' and some- 
times the noun remains unchanged, as 'The 
bird sings,' ' I caught the Mrd' 

50. The Cases usually required in explain- 
ing the structure of English sentences are the 
Nominative, Accusative, Genitive, Dative, and 
Vocative, 

Nominative. 

51. The Nominative Case shows the source of 
an auction, i.e. where the action proceeds from: 
' The boy reads,' * The star shines : ' the * reading' 
conies from the boy ; the ' shining ' comes /7y??W; 
the star. 

The Nominative is often called the subject* of 
the verb. 

• It would perhaps be more accurate to use the term 
agevU instead of subject; and this remark applies equally to 
Passive Verbs, for these were originally Jlefledive, See 
Elements of English, § 278. Moreover, in Andysis the term 
aubg'ect is employed in a wider sense. 
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Aecvsative, 

52. The Accusative Case marks the object to 
which the action is directed : ' The boy strikes 
the hall,' *The sun warms the earth:* the 
' striking ' is directed to the ball ; the ' warm- 
ing ' is directed to the earth. 

The Accusative is often called the object of 
the verb, and the Objective Case. 

Oenitwe, 

53. The Genitive Case shows the object from 
which BomQ thing proceeds: 'the sun* 8 heat/ 
'the bird's song;' the 'heat' proceeds /rom the 
sun, the ' song ' proceeds from the bird. 

The person /rom whom anything is obtained 
is always the holder, and often the owner, of 
the thing. Hence this Case is frequently called 
the Possessive, 

54. The Genitive Case is formed by the 
suJOdx -s, separated by an apostrophe (') : * The 
sun's heat.'* 

When the Plural ends in 5, the apostrophe 
only is written : ' The birds' nests.' 

55. When a noun ends in a sibilant, the 
usual suffix is written^ but es is sounded : * The 
Jish's scales,' pronounced ;/?sA-ea. 

* The relation in which one noun stands to another can 
abo be expressed in English by the preposition of: 'the heat 
o/ the sun,' 'the song ^ the bird ;' but this combination of a 
preposition and a noun is not usually called a Case. 

c 2 
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In words of more than one syllable ending 
in a sibilant the suffix is frequently omitted 
and the apostrophe retained : ^Achilles' wrath/ 
Peleus' son/ 

Dative, 

56. The Dative Case shows the person to 
whom something is told or given, or for whom 
some action is performed: 'He told t?iem the 
truth/ * Give me the dagger/ ' I wrote him a 
letter/ ' We sent her the book.* 

Vocative, 

57. When we address a person, we sometimes 
name the person addressed : ' Macbeth, Macbeth, 
Macbeth, be bloody, bold, and resolute/ 

A noun so employed is in the Vocative Case. 

Exercise 11. 

Point out the Cases of the nouns in the following sen- 
tences : — 

1. He asks no angel's wing, no seraph's fire. 

2. Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stonny wave ! 

3. The empty vessel makes the greatest sound. 

4. They went and told the sexton. 

And the sexton toU'd the bell. 

5. Cyrus gave his soldiers three months' pay. 

6. Willie showed Ronald the bird's nest 



y DECLENSION. 

58. To decline a noun is to give the Cases of 
the noun in the Singular and Plural 
A noun so written is called a Declension. 
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Examples, 



Nom, 

Voc. 

Ace. 

Gen. 

Dot. 



Sing. 

man 

man! 

man 

man's 

man 



Sing, 
Nom. fox 



Voc. 
Aoc 
Gen, 
Dot, 

Nam, 

Voc, 

Ace. 

Oen. 

Dat. 



fox! 
fox 
fox's 
fox 



Plur, 

men 

men! 

men 

men's 

men 

Plur, 
foxes 
foxes ! 
foxes 
foxes' 
foxes 



Sing. 

chUd 

child! 

child 

child's 

child 



Plur, 
children 
children ! 
children 
children'^ 
children 



Sing, 
king 
king! 

!?"& 

kings 
king 



Plur, 
kings 
kings! 
kings 



kings 



Sing. 
son-in-law 
son-in-law f 
son-in-law 
son-in-law's 
son-in-law 



Plur. 
sons-in-law 
sons-in-law f 
sons-in-law 
(of sons-in-law) 
sons-in-law 



SiTig. 
The hoy reads 
Boy, read ! 
Ho tan^ht the hoy 
The hoys book 
Give the hoy bis book 



Plwr. 
The hoys read 
BoySy read ! 
He taught the hoys 
The hoy^ books 
Give the hoys their books 



Exercise 12. 



Decline the nouns knifCf goose^ ox, cherry, wolf, negro, 
hoy, fish, eagle, horse, fairy, rrvonkey. 

DIMINUTIVES. 

59. Diminutives are words with a sufiix 
meaning * little.' They denote not only smaU- 
ness, but tenderness, affection, pity, op contempt : 
hill'Ock, little hill ; hitt-en, little cat ; dar-ling, 
little dear ; man-ikin, little man, &c. 

60. Sometimes the addition of the suflSx 
causes a change in the root- vowel : cock, chick-en ; 
cat, kitt-en ; goose, gos-ling. When the root is 
thus changed, the suffix is frequently omitted : 
cock, cMck ; goat, kid; top, tip. 



l. ' 
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61. The following are diminutival suffixes : 

I. SimpU. 

-ock, hilUock, bull-ock, padd-oek, 

-ow, metid'OWf holl-oWf shad-aw, 

•«n, maid-en, chick-en, kitt-en, 

-«r, aplint-er, whisp-er, dagg-er. 

•el, shov-el, scalp-el, saich-el. 

-et, lock-et, pock-et, lanc-et. 

-ing, fartk-tTig, whU-ing, hurU-ing, \ 

f 

II. Compovmd. 

-ikin or -kiu (-ock + en), inan-ikin,, lainb-kin. 
-icle, -icule, -cule (-ock + el*), part-icle, ret-ictUe, 
-erel (-er + el), cock-erel, puck-rel (little imp), 
•let (-el + et), streamrlet, liam-let, 
•ling (-el + ing), duck-ling, gos-ling. 



AUGMENTATIVES. 

62. Augmentatives are words formed by the 
addition of a suffix that strengthens the mean- 
ing of the original word : 

-ard, drunJe-ard, lagg-ard, slugg-ard. 
-oon, ball-oon, cart-oon, sal-oon. 

Exercise 13. 

Form diminutives from the following words : shade, 
goose, mead, eat, top, dear, lamh, lance, cock, stream,, shoal, 
goat, diuk, pwrt, splint, mjaid, bull, sup, hiU hole, ma/n, 
sack. 

* or ic +uli£ the word is of Latin origin. 
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Adjective. 



63. A noun is the name of anything. An 
Adjective is a word used with a noun to describe 
the thing named : IrigM stars, honest men, three 
tships, all nations. 

64. Adjectives may be classed as — 

a. Demonstrative^ pointing out particular 

things : this pen, that book, the house, 

yoTider tree. 
6. Numeral, showing how many objects are 

named, or in what order : three days, the 

third day, one day, a day. 

c. Adjectives of quantity, showing how micch 
of an object is named : some people, a// 
men, few persons. 

d. Adjectives of quality, showing what kind 
of object is named : brave soldiers, wise 
rulers, hlus skies. 

65. Adjectives in English undergo no change 
to express gender, number, or case. As they 
are always of the same gender, number, and 
case as tfie noun, such changes are unnecessary. 

■t 

COMPARISON. 

I. Degrees of Increase. 

66. The simple adjective is said to be of the 
Positive degree : green lizards, venmrums snakes. 
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Comparative, 

67. When two objects, or sets of objects, are 
compared, and one is said to have more of a 
certain quality than the other, the suflBx -er is 
added to the adjective: *The hare is swift-er 
than the tortoise,* 'The eagle is strong-er than 
the hawk/ 

Adjectives so changed are of the Comparative 
iZegree. 

68. An object may be compared with itself 
under different circumstances : ' The wind is 
colder to-day than it was yesterday,' ' The garden 
is in^A^er in June than in January; ^^ j, 

SuperlaMve, 

69. When rnore than two objects are com- 
pared, and one is said to possess more of a 
certain quality than all the rest, the suffix -ed 
is added to the adjective: 'The wren is the 
small-est of English birds,' 'Snowdon is the 
high-est mountain in Wales.' 

Adjectives so changed are of the Superlative 
degree. 

70. If the adjective end in e, the e is dropped 
when the suffix is added : safe^ saf-er, saf-est 
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If it end in y preceded by a consonant, the y 
is changed into i : holy, holi-er, holi-esL 

If it is a monosyllable ending in a single 
consonant preceded by a single vowel, the con- 
sonant is doubled : thin, thinn-er, thinn-est 

If it end in le, a contraction takes place: 
noble, (nohle-er) nobl-er, (noble-est) nobl-ed, 

71. Adjectives of more than two syllables, 
and many dissyllables, express the Comparative 
and Superlative by the adverbs more and most 
placed before the Positive : ' more frightful,' 
* more beautiful;' 'most frightful,' 'most beau- 
tiful.' 



II. Degrees of Diminution, 

72. When one object is said to have less of 
a certain quality than another, or leaet of more 
than two, no suffix is added, but the adverbs 
less and least are placed before the Positive : 
* The moon is less brilliant than the sun,' ' Of all 
his tales this is the least interesting' 

This is the Comparative and Superlative of 
Diminution. 

73. Certain adjectives from their nature do 
not admit of increase or diminution, and have 
therefore no degrees of comparison : daily, dead, 
third, almighty, &c. 
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74. The following are irregular in their mode 
of expressing comparison : — 



Positive, 


C(yi)iparaHve. 


Superlative. 


bad 


worse 


worst 


far 


farther 


farthest 


(forth). 


farther 


furthest 


fore 


former 


foremost, first 


5ood 
lind 


better 


best 


hinder 


hindmost 


(in) 


inner 


inmost, innermost 


late 


latter, later 


last, latest 


little 


less 


least 


much 


more 


most (sing.) 


many 


more 


most (plur.) 


(neath) i 


nether 


nethermost 


nigh 
old 


nigher 


nighest, next 
oldest, eldest 


older, elder 


out 


outer, utter 


outmost, utmost, uttermost 


up 


upper 


upmost, uppermost . 
S£ 14. 




EXERCI 



1. What is an Ac^jective ? 

2. How are Adjectives classed ? 

8. Arrange the following Adjectives in classes : pleasant, 
thai, third, ten, many, white, crimson, yonder, carefiCl, all, 
several, broken, idle, weary, much, good, beautiful, holy, 
old, welcome, interesting, twenty, everlasting, this, bad, daily, 
m^rry, foolish, hopeful, sweet, tender, spl&ndid. 

4. Give the comparative and superlative of those Adjectives 
in the above list that are capable of being compared. 

5. What Adjectives do not admit of degrees of comparison ? 
Give six examples. 



NUMERALS. 



75. Cardinal numerals show how many ob- 
jects are named : two bats, three balls. 
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They are adjectives, but are sometimes em- 
ployed as noons: twos, threes, hundreds, thou- 
sands, 

76. Ordirud numerals show in ichat ardir 
objects are arranged: *The first prize/ *Tho 
second day.' 

They are adjectives, but are sometimes used 
as nouns to express fractional parts : * two 
thirds' * three fourths.' 

77. Distributive numerals signify how many 
at a time. They are expressed in English by 
the following phrases: *by twos,* 'two and 
two,' ' two each,' * two apiece,' * two at a time.' 

78. Multipliers signify how many times an 
object is increased. They are expressed either 
by the Cardinals with the suflSx -fold, two-fold, 
three-fold, &c.; or by words of Latin origin, 
single, double, treble, &c. 

79. The Cardinal Adverbs, once, twice, thrice, 
&c., show how often an action is repeated ; and 
the Ordinal Adverbs, first, secondly, thirdly ^ &c., 
show in what order certain facts are treated. 

80. A modified form of the numeral one (an, 
a) is used to denote a single object indefinitely : 
an adder, an hour, a fox. The n is omitted 
before words beginning with a consonant, the 
aspirate, w, and y: a dog, a hare, a wolf, a 
year. 

This is usually called the Indefinite Article. 
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Exercise 15. 

1. Name and describe the different classes of numerals. 

2. Arrange the following in their respective classes : fourth^ 
twenty^ an, one, three apiece^ tivice, two-fold, thousand, twenty- 
first, a, three fifths, hundred, double, first, thirdly^ once, 
fif^y^ ^ fours, thousands, hundred -fold^ sixteenth, thrice, 

Peonoun. 

81. We often use short words to represent 
the name of something or somebody already 
mentioned : * When Lilian saw her brother, ske 
told Mm that she had received hia letter, but 
was unable to answer it! Here her is used for 
Lilian's, she for Lilian, him for brother, his for 
brother's, it for letter. 

Short words used instead of nouns are Pro- 
nouns, 

82. Pronouns represent not only the names 
of things, persons, or places, but sometimes a 
phrase or sentence : 

This is servitude — 
[To serve th' unwise, or him who hath rebelled 
Against his worthier]. 

I know t?iat [there are witches]. 

[To be or not to be] — t?iat is the question. 

83. Many Pronouns ai*e used also as adjec- 
tives, and are then called Pronominal Adjectives : 
' this book,' ' those flowers,' * each day,' ' which 
road.' X. 
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EXEBCISE 16. 

In the iollowing sentences point out the Pronouns, 
distinguishing those used as adjectives, and mention the 
noun each represents : — 

1. Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath 
That wash thy hallowed feet and warbling flow, 
Nightly I visit. 

2. Then said Christian to his fellow, *If this meadow 

lieth along by our wayside, let us go over into it.' 

3. And I have loved thee. Ocean ; and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward. 

4. Hopefal heing persuaded by his fellow, went after him 
over the stile. When they were got into the path, they 
found it very easy for their feet. 

6. Bacon may be compared to those liberators of nations 
who have given them laws by which they might govern 
themselves, and retained no homage but their gratitude. 

84. Pronouns may be divided into the fol- 
lowing classes : — 



Personal 

Demonstrative 

Relative 



Interrogative 

Possessive 

Indefinite 



Distributive 

Eeciprocal 

Eeflective 



Personal. 

85. The little words that represent the parson 
speaking and the person spoken to are called 
Personal Pronouns. They are I and Thou. 

86. The person speaking is called the First 
Person ; the person spoken to, the Second Per- 
son ; and all other persons or things are called 
the Third Person. 

X 
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87. The Personal Pronouns are thus declined: 





First Person, 


Second Person. 




Sing, 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Nom. 


I 


we 


thou 


ye (you) 


Foe. 


— 




thou 


ye (you) 


Ace, 


me 


us 


thee 


you 


Gen. 


mine, my 


ours, our 


thine, thy 


yours, your 


Dot, 


me 


us 


thee 


you 



The Singular number of the Second Personal 
Pronoun and the Plural form ye are now used 
only in poetry and in the language of devotion. 
The Plural forms you, your, yours, are employed 
for both the Singular and the Plural 



Demonstrative. 

88. Demonstrative Pronouns poirU out and 
distinguish certain objects : this book, that horse, 
yon moon, the victory. 

89. The Demonstrative Pronouns are this, 
that, the, yon or yonder, and such. 

He, she, it, they are also Dem6nstrative, but 
they are more cqmmonly called the Third Per- 
sonal Pronoun, v^ 

The, yon, yonder, and such have no variations 
of form to mark gender, number, or case. 

The is often called the Definite Article. 

90. He, she, it, they are pure Pronouns, i.e. 
they always represent some noun. They are 
thus declined : 





M. 


F. N. 


Nom, 


he 


she it 


Voc. 






Ace. 


him 


her it 


Oen. 


his 


hers, her its 


Dot. 


him 


her it 
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Sitig, Plwr, 

they 

them 

theirs, their 
them 

91. This and that are sometimes adjectives, 
and sometimes pure pronouns : 

* Is this the region, this the soil, the clime,' 
Said then the lost Archangel, * this the seat 
That we must change for Heaven ? this (adj. ) moum- 

fal gloom 
For that (adj. ) celestial light ? ' 

They have no variations of case or gender, but 
are distinguished in number : 

Sing, this, Plur. these ; Sirig. that, Plur, those. 

This points out an object near the speaker; 
that a distant object. When two objects have 
been mentioned, this represents the latter, tliat 
the former : 

The palaces and lofty domes arose ; 
These for devotion, and for pleasure those. 

Some place their bliss in action, some in ease ; 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment these. 

Possessive. 

92. Of the double forms of the Genitive, my, 
mine; our, ours; thy, thine; your, yours; her, 
hers ; tJieir, theirs, the longer form is used when 
the noun upon which it is dependent is- omitted ; 
the shorter form when it is expressed. 
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These short forms are considered as adjectives 
denoting possession, a common use of the Geni- 
tive case. They are usually called Possessive 
Pronouns, 

Relative, 

93. When a noun is represented by a Pro- 
noun in a separate explanatory clause, the 
Pronoun is called a Relative, and the Noun 
represented by the Pronoun is termed the 
Antecedent : 

** The bird [fficU soars on highest wing] 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest." 

Bird is the Antecedent, that the Eelative. 

94. The Eelative Pronouns are who, which, 
that, as, and what 

Who is used to represent persons : 

Columbus was the first Huropean [who set foot on the New 
World]. 

Which represents animals and things without 
life: 

He saw a fox endeavouring to get at the dii4;Jcs [which had 
taken refuge in the dog*s kennel]. 

Each at his trump a barmer wore, 
[Which Scotland's royal scutcheon bore.] 

That represents persons, animals, and*things 
without life : 

He [t?uit loses his conscience] has nothing left that is 
worth keeping. 

The noisy geese [that gabble o'er the pool]. 
The loud laiigh [that spoke the vacant mind]. 
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As is used only when the Antecedent is same 
or siich : 

The flocks were composed of siich land birds [as could not 
be supposed to fly far from the shore]. 

Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valour 
[As thou art in desire ?] 

WJiat is used when the Antecedent is omitted: 

No sooner had he fired than the cat hastened to secure 
[what had been shot]. 

95. Who has no variation to mark number, 
and is thus declined : 

Singular and Plural. 
Nam, who, Ace. whom, Q^n. whose, Dai. whom. 

The other Eelatives are indeclinable. 



IrUerrogative. 

96. When who, which, and what are employed 
in asking questions, they are called Interrogative 
Pronouns: Who is it? Which is it? What is it? 

Indefinite. 

97. An Indefinite Pronoun represents a com- 
mon noun without specifying any particular 
individual of the class. In the sentence ^ Any 
day will suit me/ any stands for one of a 
certain class, but which one is left uncertain. 

98. The following are Indefinite Pronouns : 

D 
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one, any, other, another, some, whoever, whichever, 
whatever. 

Distributive. 

99. A Distributive Pronoun represents a 
common noun, and at the same time, though 
singular in form, implies more than one indi- 
vidual of the class. Thus each means every 
individual of a certain class considered sepa- 
rately. 

The Distributive Pronouns are ea^h, everi/, 
either, neither. 

Reciprocal. 

100. When two people do the same thing 
to each other, the action is said to be Reciprocal. 
This is often expressed by the pronominal 
phrases *each other' and 'one another.' The 
former is used when two objects are mentioned ; 
the latter when more than two are concerned : 
' Eighteousness and peace have kissed each 
other ; ' ' Little children, love one another' 

Reflective. 

101. When a .person does something to him- 
self, the action is said to be reflective. The word 
self is often suffixed to the Pronoun represent- 
ing the agent, and has been called a Reflective 
ProTwun. 

The following are reflective forms : myself, 
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ourselves, thyself , yourself (siug.)yyourselv€s (plur.), 
himself, herself , itself, themselves. 

Exercise 17. 
Class the Pronouns, and name what each represents : — 
*Mirza,' said the Genius, *I have heard thee in thy soli- 
loquies : follow me.' He then led me to the highest pin- 
nacle of the rock, and, placing me on the top of it, said : 
*Cast thy eyes eastward and tell me what thou seest.' * I 
see,' said I, *a huge vaUey and a prodigious tide of water 
rolling through it.* *The valley that thou seest,' said he, 
* is the vale of misery, and the tide of waters that thou seest 
is part of the great tide of Eternity.* 



Verb. 

102. Verb is the grammatical name for an 
action, i.e. doing something: break, read, run, 
sleep, live, 

103. When the action is directed to some 
object, as ' He breaks the windowl ' He reads 
the boohl the verb is called Transitive, When 
the verb has no object, as * He runs,' ' He 
sleeps,' ' He lives,' it is Intransitive. 

The same verb is sometimes Transitive and 
sometimes Intransitive : ' he reads ' (Intr.), ' he 
reads a book ' (Trans.) ; ' he writes ' (Intr.), ' he 
writes a letter ' (Trans.). 

VOICE. 

104 There are two forms of the verb, usually 
called the Active Voice and the Passive Voice, 

d2 
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In the Active, the subject is the doer, or 
source of the action : ' The boy runs,' * The cat 
kills the mouse,' ' Fire burns.' 

105. Sometimes the action and its object are 
known, but the doer is unknown. In such 
cases the object is made the subject, and the 
action is expressed by the verb he and t?ie 
Perfect Participle : * The mouse is killed.' 

This form of words — the verb he and the 
Perfect Participle — is called the Passive Voice. 

106. As the object of the Active becomes 
the subject of the Passive, none but Transitive 
verbs can have a Passive Voice. 

The Active and Passive Voices do not differ 
in meaning ; the only difference is in the form 
of eocpression. 

EXERCTSE 18. 

1. "What is a Verb ? How can yon distinguish the Active 
from the Passive ? 

2. Name the subject of each verb in the following sen- 
tences, distinguish the Active from the Passive forms, and 
divide the Active verbs into Transitive and Intransitive : 

a. Some shook the old man kindly by the hand, some 

stood uncovered while he tottered by, and many cried 
* Grod bless him ! ' as he passed along. 

b. The floor was composed of earth mixed with lime, such 

as is employed in flooring our modem bams. For 
about one quarter of the length of the apartment 
the floor was raised by a step, and this space, which 
was called the Dais, was occupied only by the prin- 
cipal members of the family and visitors of dis- 
tinction. 
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c. I wield the flail of the lashing haU, 
And whiten the green plains under ; 
And then again I aissolve it in rain, 
And laugh, as I pass, in thunder. 



MOOD. 

107. The manner or mode (Latin modus) in 
wliiGh we speak of an action is called the 
Mood of the verb. 

Indicative. 

108. We may simply assert that an action 
has, or has not, been performed ; or we may ask 
whether it has or has not been performed : ' He 
is writing,' ' He is not writing,* ' Is he writing V 

Verbs when so employed are said to be in 
the Indicative Mood. 

Imperative. 

109. We may order or direct an action to be 
performed : ' Give me the pen/ * Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself 

This mode of speaking is the Imperative 
Mood. 

Subjunctive. 

110. We may speak of an action as un- 
certain, i.e. we do not know whether it will, or 
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will not, take place : ' I will come, if I receive 
a letter.' 

These uncertain statements are always svi- 
joined to, or connected with, some positive 
assertion ; hence this mode of speaking of an 
action is called the subjoined or Subjunctive 
Mood. 



Infinitive, 

111. We may speak of an action without 
mentioning ^q person who performs it, or the 
time when it is performed : ' To sleep was im- 
possible,' * Learn to labour and to wait* 

This is the Infinitive Mood. 

112. The Infinitive is in reality a verbal 
noun, and like any other noun may be the sub- 
ject, object, or complement of a verb. Thus, 
in the sentence ' To sleep was impossible,' to 
sleep is the subject of 'was;' in 'Learn to 
labour and to wait,' to labour and to wait are 
the objects of 'learn:' in 'His earnest wish 
was to excel,' to excel is the complement to was. 

113. The Infinitive is always preceded by to 
except when it is the object of the following 
verbs : — 



bid 


do 


hear 


may 


see 


can 


feel 


let 


must 


shall 


dare 


have 


make 


need 


will 
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EXBROISB 19. 

1. What is the meaning of Mood ? 

2. Name the Mood of each verb in the following sentences : 

a. *I may not deny what thou haat challenged,' said the 

Grand Master, * provided the maiden accepts thee as 
her champion.' 

b. In the next place, look to your health, and, if you have 

it, praise God, and value it next to a good conscience. 

c. Blessed is he who has found his work ; let him ask no 

other blessedness ; he has a work, a life-purpose ; he 
has found it and will follow it. 

d. If any motion of a dumb animal could express delight, 

it was this ; if they had meant to make signs of their 
happiness, they could not have done it more intelli- 
gently. 



TENSE. 

114 The time when an action is performed 
is called Tense — a corruption of the Latin word 
tempus, ' time.' 

115. As every action must take place at one 
of the three divisions of time, there are natu- 
rally three Tenses to every verb, the Present, 
the Pasty and the Future, 

Indefinite, 

116. An action mentioned simply as present, 
past, or future, is said to be Indefinite, 

Present Indefinite^ I write. 

Past Indefinite^ I wrote. 

Fvlwre Indefinite^ I shall write. 
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Imperfect. 

117. An action mentioned as unfinished or 
incomplete is said to be Imperfect 

Present Imperfect, I am writing. 

Past Imperfectf I was writing. 

Future Imperfect, 1 shall be writing. 

Perfect. 

118. An action mentioned as finished or com- 
plete is said to be Perfect 

Present Perfect, I have written. 

Past Perfect, I had written. 

Future Perfect, I shall have written. 

Intentional. 

119. An action mentioned as intended to be 
performed is said to be Intentional. 

Present Intentional, I am going to write. 
Past IntcTUional, I was going to write. 

Future Intentional, I shall be going to write. 

Although there are in reality but three Tenses, 
the Present, the Past, and the Future, each of 
the forms given above is commonly called a 
Tense. 
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TABLE OF TENSES. 

120 I. Present, 

Preseint Indefinite, I write. ^ 

Present Imperfect, I am writing. 

Present Perfect, I have written. 

Present Intentional, I am going to write. 

n. Past, 

Past Indefinite, I wrote. 

Past Imperfect, I was writing. 

Past Perfect, I had written. 

Past Intentional, I was going to write. 

in. Future, 

Future Indefinite, I shall write. 

Future Imperfect, I shall be writing. 

FvJture Perfect, I shall haviB written. 

FiUure Intentional, I shall be going to write. 

121. The Infinitive, being a noun, does not 
indicate time, but has variations of form to 
show whether the action is indefinite, unfi- 
nished, finished, or intended. 

Indefinite, To write. 

Imperfect, To be writing. 

Perfect, To have written. 

ItUentional, To be going to write. 

Exercise 20. 

1. What is meant by Tense ? 

2. Name the forms commonly called Tenses. 

8. Write out a table of Tenses, as in § 120, of the verbs 
speak, ride, walk, cut, tell, rum,, sleep. 
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122. The only tense formed by inflexion, i.e. 
by a change in the word, is the Past Indefinite. 
It is formed as follows : — 

(1) By the siifiBx -ed, -d, or t : lift, lift-ed ; 
hear, hear-d; learn, learm-t. 

(2) By a change in the root: rise, rose; 
slay, slew ; lie, lay ; bend, bent, 

(3) By the sufiBx -d or -t, and a change 
in the root: feel, fel-t; teach, taugh4; 
seek, sough-t ; sell, sol-d; ivUl, woul-d; 
shall, shoul'd, 

(4) A few verbs ending in ^ or d remain 
unchanged : spread, spread ; shut, shut ; 
cast, cast 

Conjugation, 

123. The arrangement of verbs in classes 
according to the mode of forming their inflected 
tenses is called Conjugation. Hence English 
verbs are sometimes divided into two classes 
or Conjugations. 

(1) The Strong, when the root is changed 
with or without a suffix in the Past 
Indefinite Tense. 

(2) The Weak, when the root is unchanged 
and a sufiix is added. 

Verbs like spread, that neither change the 
root nor add a sufiix, are included in the Strong 
Conjugation. 
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To conjugaie a verb also means to mention 
all the variations of Mood, Tense, Number, and 
Person. 

EXERCISB 21. 

Arrange the following verba in two classes (Weak and 
Strong), and add the Past Indefinite of each verb : catchy 
choose^ m&nd, bend, bv/rst, make, cfumge, do, learn, turn, 
shtU, bite, wowut, wind, lay, lie (recline), lie (be untnithful), 
fly, flow, flee, gather, mean, wUl, eat, think, drink, vrirJc, 
shed, shall, hurt, extend, <''PP^y9 d"^ read. 



Nuraber, 

124. English verbs have lost the old Plural 
sufiBx, and have therefore no distinguishing 
mark of Number : I write, they vjrite, we write. 

The only exception is the Present Indefinite 
and Past Indefinite of the irregular verb he: 
I am, we are ; I was, we were. 

As the verb is always of the same number as 
the subject, the suffix is unnecessary. 

Person, 

125. When the subject of the verb is the 
First Personal Pronoun, the verb is said to be 
in the First Person : I wrUe, we write. 

When the subject is the Second Personal 
Pronoun, the verb is in the Second Person : thou 
ivritest, you write. 
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When the subject is anything except these 
two pronouns, the verb is in the Third Person : 
he writes, they write, 

126. There are no suffixes to distinguish the 
Person in the Plural number, or in the First 
Person of the Singular ; and those of the Second 
and Third Persons Singular are confined to the 
Indicative Mood. 

127. The Second Person Singular, which is 
now used only in poetry or in devotional 
language, has the suffix -est ; and this is con- 
fined to the Present Indefinite and the Past 
Indefinite : thou send-est, thou sent-est 

In the following irregular verbs the suffix is 
'St: can-sty coidd-st, do-st, did-st, ha-st, had-st, 
should-st, wovJd'St ; and shall, will, are, and was 
have the suffix -t : shaZ-t, luil-t, ar-t, was-t. 

128. Tlie suffix of the Third Person Singular 
is 'S, and, when the word ends in a sibilant, -es : 
he speaks, he teach-es. 

This suffix is confined to the Present Inde- 
finite tense, and is omitted in can, may, shall, 
and will. 

In poetry and old English it is -eth: he 
speak'dh. The auxiliary do makes do-th, and 
Jiave, ha-th. 

When the verb ends in y preceded by a con- 
sonant, y becomes ie : try, tries. 

Jn go and do, o becomes oe: goes, does. 
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PARTICIPLES. 

129. Participles are adjectives foTTned from 
verbs. Tliey differ from ordinary adjectives in 
having variations of form to show whether the 
action is unfinished, finished, or intended : 

Imperfecta writing. 

Peifect^ written. 

IntentionaZy going to write. 

130. The Imperfect Participle is fonned by 
the sufl&x 'ing : speak-ing, writ-ing. 

131. The Perfect Participle is formed (1) by 
the suflBx *e7i, or -n, (2) by the suffix -ed, -d, or 
-t, and (3) the suffix is lost. 

The root is sometimes changed {speak, spok-en), 
and sometimes unchanged (wound, wound-ed). 



I. 

(a.) -en or n : beat, heat-en; grew, grow-n, 

(6.) -en or -n and root changed : tread, trodd-en; wear, 

II. 

(a.) *ed, -d, or t: mend-ed, ccUl-'d, bnm-t. 

{b. ) -d or 't and root changed : tell, tol-d; bring, br(mgh4. 

in. 

(a.) suffix lost : burst, come, shut, rv/n, 
{b, ) suffix lost and root changed : bind, bound ; dig, dug ; 
build, buUt ; send, sent. 
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EXBRCISB 22. 

1. What are Participles ? How do they differ from other 
acyectivea ? 

2. Give the Imperfect and Perfect Participles of beseech, 
bear, hurt, toake, make, take, break, shear, hear, fear, cleave, 
toeave, leap, teach, lie, lay, fly, flee, flow, grow, speed, need, 
gird, lead, read, sing, hit, tntst, thrust, change, fall, tell, 
wind, wound, slay, stay, pray, cry. 



GERUND. 

132. The Gerund is a verbal noun, i.e. a noun 
formed from a verb. It has two forms : one 
with the suffix -ing, teach-ing ; the other with . 
the Preposition to, to teach. It is thus de- 
clined : 

Nom. teaching. 
Ace. teaching. 
Dal. to teach. 

183. The form in -ing may be the subject or 
the object of a verb : * Reading is pleasant ' 
(Nom.), ' He likes reading ' (Ace). 

The form with to (for) indicates a purpose, 
and is used with Intransitive and Passive 
verbs and with adjectives : ' They came to 
complain' 'The tree was planted to shade the 
house/ ' easy to do* ' difficult to explain' 

It must not be confounded with the Infini- 

« 

tive, which is usually the subject, object, or com- 
plement of a verb : ' To read is pleasant/ ' He 
likes to read* ' His object is to learn,* 
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EXEBCISE 2S. 



1. What k the Gemnd ? How is it fonned ? How does it 
difiiBr from I3ie Imperfect Particmle and from the Infinitive ? 

2. Point ont the Imperfect rarticiples, the Infinitives, 
and the Genmds in the following sentences : — 

{a) The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea. 

(h) I -fchflngVit that going ont of the way, when M'e are in, 

was easier than going in when we aire ont. 
(c) Far otdifiT aims his heart had learned to prize. 
Mare hent to raise the wretched than to rise, 
{d) Yon h&ve this night tre^assed on me hy trampling 

and lying on my gronno. 
(e) Looldng before them they espied a man walking as 

liiey did. 
(J) Leazaing once made popnlar is no longer learning. 
(ff) Well had the boding tremblers learnt to trstoe 

The day's disasters in his morning hce. 
(h) Beading furnishes the mind omy with materials of 

knowledge ; it is thinking that makes wha,t we 

read onr own. 
(t) Getting np in the morning early and walking tip and 

down in his fields, he can^t Christian and Hope- 
ful asleep in his fields. 
{k) Making a round of calls upon the poor cottagers, he 

learned to share their joys and to take part in their 

sorrows. 



AUXILIARY VERBS. 

134. The tenses of the English verb, with 
the exception of the Present and Past Indefi- 
nite, are formed by means of Auxiliary verbs, 
i.e. certain verbs employed with the Gerund 
or the Perfect Participle instead of suffixes, to 
form the tenses of the regular verb. 

They are he, shall, will, have^ do, and go. 

The Gerund and the auxiliary be are used to 
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form the Imperfect TensQS ; the Perfect Parti- 
ciple aud the auxiliary have to form the Perfect 
Tenses. 

As the Auxiliary verbs are irregular in the 
Present and Past Indefinite, these tenses are 
given below. 



135. 



Be. 



Indicative. 



Present Indefinite, 



Sing. 

1. I am 

2. Thou art 

3. He is 



Plwr. 

We are 
You are 
They are 



Past Indefinite, 



Sing. 

1. I was 

2. Thou wast 
8. He was 



Plur. 

We were 
You were 
They were 



Subjunctive. 



1. I be 


We be 


1. I were 


We were 


2. Thou be 


You be 


2. Thouwert 


You were 


3. Hebe 


They be 


8. He were 


They were 
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Shall. 



1. I shaU 


We shall 


1. I should 


We should 


2. Thou Shalt 


You shall 


2. Thoushouldst 


You should 


S. He shall 


They shall 


8. He should 


They should 



137. 



Will. 



1. Iwill 


We will 


1. I would 


We would 


2. Thou wilt 


You will ' 


2. Thouwouldst 


You would 


3. He wiU 


They will 


8. He would 


They would 



Clt41flTir4ll 
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VSSu 



Peat l%^'^m£t&. 



1. 1 






.Sin;. 

2. TbcmluidBt 
S. Be bad 



PJ«r. 
Tonlmd 
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Da 



1. I4b 


▼edo 


1 1. I did 


w« ilia 


1L noaAMt 


< Ton do 


2. niocdidflt 


T^adid 


^. mt6om 


; Tbeyd* 


a. He did 


TlK5'did 



140. 



Go. 



L Igo 
2. Tboa 
S. HegOM 



We»o 
Ton go 
HMTgo 



1. Iiraat 

2. He v«]it 






141. The following aie also insular : — 



May. 



1. I may 


We may 


1. I might 


2. Thoumayst 


Tou may 


2. Thoumigbtest 


3. He may 


They may 


3. He might 



We might 
You might 
They might 



142. 



Can. 



1. lean 


We can 


1. I could 


We could 


2. Thou canst 


You can 


2. Thoucouldat 


You could 


8. He can 


They can 


3. He could 


They uuuld 
E 
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143. CONJUGATION OF AN ACTIVE VERB. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

I. Pkesent. 

Preaeni IndsfmU* 

Plur. 

1. "We teach. 

2. You teach. 
8. They teach. 



1. I teach. 

2. Thou teachest 

3. He teaches. 



Present Imperfect, 



1. I am teaching. + 

2. Thou art teaching. 
8. He is teaching. 



1. We are teaching. 

2. Yon are teaching. 
8. They are teaching. 



Present Perfect, 



1. I have taught. 

2. Thou hast taught. 

3. He has taught. 



1. We have taught 

2. You have taught. 

3. They have taught 



PresevU IntenHcnaZ, 



1. I am going to teach. 

2. Thou art going to teach. 
8. He is going to teach. 



1. We are going to teach. 

2. You are going to teach. 
8. They are going to teach. 



144. 



1. I taught 

2. Thou taughtest 

3. He taught. 



II. Past. 

PaM Indefinite,* 

1. We taught 

2. You taught. 

3. They taught 



} 

* For the Negative, Interrogative, and Emphatic forms, 
see § 158. 

i* This was once 'I am a teaching/ *vn, teaching;,' or 
*o» teaching/ but we now omit the preposition oefore 
the Gerund. 
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1. I was teaching. 

2. Thou wast teaching. 

3. He was teaching. 



1. I had tanght 

2. Thou hadst taught. 
8. He had tanght. 



Pcui Imperfect. 

Plwr. 

1. We were teaching. 

2. You weife teaching. 

3. They were teaching. 

Past Perfect, 

1. We had tanght 

2. You had taught. 

3. They had taught. 



Pout IiUentioncU, 



1. I was going to teach. 

2. Thou wast going to teach. 

3. He was going to teach. 



1. We were going to teach. 

2. You were going to teach. 
8. They were going to teach. 



145. 



III. FUTUBB. 



Future Indefinite. 



1. I shall teach. 

2. Thou wilt teach. 

3. Hewillteacb. 



1. We shall teach. 

2. You will teach. 

3. They will teach. 



Pviure Imperfect. 



1. I shall he teaching. 

2. Thou wilt be teaching. 

3. He will be teaching. 



1. We shall be teaching. 

2. You will be teaching. 

3. They will be teaching. 



Pvit^ure Perfect. 



1. I shall have taught. 

2. Thou wilt have taught. 

3. He will have taught 



1. We shall have taught. 

2. You will have tau^t 
8. They will have taught. 



P%Umre Intentional. 



1. I shall be jgoin^ to teach. 

2. Thou wilt &gomgtoteach. 
8. He will be going to teach. 



1. We shall be going to teaeh. 

2. You will be going to teach. 

3. They willbegoingto teach. 

e2 
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146. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



2. 


Sing. 
'Peach. 


Present, 
1 2. 
FtUure. 


Plur. 
Teach. 


2. 
3. 


Thou shalt teach. 
He ahall teach. 




2. 
3. 


You Rhall teach. 
They shall teach 



147. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



I. Present. 
Present Indefinite. 



1. (If*) I teach. 

2. (If) thou teach. 

3. (If) he teach. 



1. (If) we teach. 

2. (If) you teach. 

3. (If ) they teach. 



Present Imperfect, 
1. (If) I amf teaching, &c. | 1. (If) we are teaching, &c. 

Present Perfect. 
1. (If) I have taught, &c. | 1. (If) we have taught, &c. 

Present Intentional, 

1. (If) I am going to teach, | 1. (If) we are going to teach, 
&c. I &c 



* The conjunction if is placed here to remind the learner 
that the clause containing the Subjunctive is always con- 
nected with some principjd clause. 

t The old Subjunctive be is rarely used in modem 
English. 
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148. II. Pact. 

* PcLst Indefinite. 
Sing. Plwr, 

1. (If) I taught. I 1. (If ) ve taught. 

Past Imperfect, 
1. (If) I were teaching. | 1. (If) we were teaching. 

Pctst Perfect, 
1. (If) I had taught. | I. (If) we had taught 

Past Intentional, 

1. (If) I had been going to 1. (If) we had been going 
teach. to teach. 

149. III. FUTTTEB. 

Pviure Indefinite, 
1. (If) I should teach. | 1. (If) we should teach. 

FvJbv/re Imperfect, 

1. (If) I should be teaching. 1. (If) we should be teach- 
ing. 

FvJture Perfect, 



1. (If) I should have taught. 



1. (If) we should have 
taught. 



Future Intentional. 



1. (If) I should be going to 
teach. 



1. (If) we should be going 
to teach. 
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150. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Indefinite, 
Imperfect, 
Perfect, 
Intentional, 



to teach. 

to be teaching. 

to have taught 

to be going to teach. 



151. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Imperfecta 

Perfece, 

Intentional, 



teaching, 
having tanght. 
going to teach. 



152. 



GERUND. 

ybm, teaching. 
Ace. teaching. 
Dot, to teach. 



153. In addition to the above, peculiar forms 
with the auxiliary do are employed for the 
Present and Past Indefinite, when the assertion 
is negative, interrogative, or emphatic. 



Negative, 



Present Indefinite, 


Past Indefimte. 


Sing. Plur. 


Sing. Plur. 


1. I do not 


We do not 


1. I did not 


We did not 


teach. 


teach. 


teach. 


teach. 


2. Thou dost not 


You do not 


2. Thou didst not 


You did not 


teach. 


teach. 


teach. 


teach. 


3. He does not 


They do nut 


. He did nut 


They did not 


teach. 


teach. 


teach. 


teach. 
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Interrogative. 



Present Indefinite. 



Past Indefinite. 



Sing. 

1. Do I teach? 

2. Dost thou 

teach? 
8. Doesheteach? 



Plwr. 

Do we teach ? 
Do you teach? 

Do they teach? 



Sing. 

1. Did I teach? 

2. Didst thou 

teach? 
8. Did he teach? 



Plur. 
Did we teach? 
Did yon teach? 

Did they teach? 



Emphatic. 



1. 1 do teach. 

2. Thou i^< teach. 

8. He doet teach. 



We do teach. 
Yon do teach. 
They do teach. 



1. I did teach. 

2. Thou didst teaxitL 
8. He did teach. 



We did teach. 
You did teach. 
They did teach. 



154. CONJVQATION OP A PASSIVE VERB. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



I. Present. 
Present Indefinite. 



Sina. 
1. I am taagnt, &c. 



Pltir. 
I 1. We are taught, &c. 



Present Imperfect. 
1. I am being tanght. | 1. We are being taught. 



Present Perfect. 
1, 1 have been taught. | 1. We have beien taught. 



Present IntcntiwiaL 
I am going to be taught.. | 1. We are going to be taught. 
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155. • II. Past. 

Past Indefinite. 

Sing, PluT, 

1. I was taught. | 1. "We were taught. 

Pa^ Imperfect, 
1. I was heing taught. | 1. We were being taught. 

Paa Perfect, 
1. I had been taught | 1. We had been taught. 

PcLSt ItUeTitional. 
1. I was going to be taught. | 1. We were goingtobe taught. 

156. III. Ftjtitke. 

FtUii/re Indefinite, 
1. I shall be taught | 1. We shall be taught 

Futwre Perfect. 

1. I shall have been taught | 1. We shall have been taught 

N,B, — Imperfect and Intentional not used. 

157. nCPERATIVB MOOD. 

Present, 

2. Be taught | 2. Be taught 



FiUure, 



2. Tbou shalt be taught 
'3. He shall be taught 



2. You shall be taught 
8. They shall be taught 
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158. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

I. Present. 

Pregeni Indefinite, 

Sing, Plwr, 

1. (If) I am taught | 1. (If) we are taught 

PreseTU Imperfed. 
1. (If) t am being taught 1 1. (If) we are being taught. 

Present Perfect, 
1. (If) I have been taught | 1. (If) we have been taught 

Present In,tentiondl, 



1. (If) I am going to be 
taught 



1. (If) we are going to be 
taught 



159. II. Past. 

Past Indefinite, 
1. (If) I were taught. | 1. (If) we were taught 

Past Imperfect, 
1, (If) I were being taught | 1. (If) we were being taught 

ii 

Past Perfect, 
. (If) I had been taught 1 1. (If) we had been taught 

Past Inteniiondl, 
. (If) I had been going to 1. (If) we had been going to 



be taught 



be taught 
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160. III. Future. 

^MJbwn IvdefinUe. 
1. (If) I should be taught | 1. (If) we should be taught. 

Fubire Perfect. 

1. (If) I should have been 
taught. 



1. (If) we should have been 
taught 



N,B, — Imperfect and Intentional not used. 

161. mFINITIVB MOOD. 

IrideJmUe, to be taught* 
Imperfect, to be taught. 
Perfeiky to have l^en taught. 

162. PARTICIPLES. 

Indefimte, taught 

Imperfect, being taught 

Perfect, having been taught 

IwteriMovud, going to be taught 

GERUND. 
Nom, and Aec being taught Dot, to be taught. 

163. PRINCIPAIi PARTS OF STRONG VERBS. 

Verbs of the Strong Conjugation (§ 123) 
are frequently called Irregular. The following 

* The Indefinite implies a single act on a special oocaraon ; 
helmperfect a continuous, repeated, or habitual action, 
tish we often use the same form for both. 
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is a list of those in common nse^ with their 
Principal Parts^ i.e. the Present Indefinite, Past 
Indefinite, and Indefinite Participle. 



164 (1) Past Indefimte formed by a change 
in the root and a suffix. 



Pres, Indef, 



Pastlndef. 



bereave 


bereft 


beseech 

bring 

buy 


besooffht 

brought 

bongQt 


catch 


caught 


creep 
deal 


crept 
dealt 


dream 


dreamt, dreamed 


feel 


felt 


flee 


fled 


hear 


heard 


keep 


kept 


kneel 


knelt, kneeled 


lean 


leant, leaned 


leap 


leapt, leaped 


leave 


left 


make 


made 


mean 


meant 


say 


said 


seek 
seU 


sought 
sold 


shoe 


shod 


sleep 


slept 


sweep 
teach 


swept 

taught 

told 


teU 


think 


thought 


weep 
work 


wept 


wrought, worked 



Part. 

bereft, bereaved 

besought 

brought 

bou^t 

cau^t 

crept 

dealt 

dreamt, dreamed 

felt 

fled 

heard 

kept 

knelt, kneeled 

leant, leaned 

leapt, leaped 

left 

made 

meant 

said 

sought 

sola 

shod 

slept 

swept 

taught 

told 

thought 

wept 

wrought, worked 



CO 
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165. (2) Past Indefinite farmed hy a change 
in the root and no suffix. 



Pre$, Indef. 


Past Indsf. 


Pani, 


abide 


abode 


abode 


bear (give birth) bare, bore 


bom 


bear (carry) 


bore 


borne 


begin 


began 


begun 


bend 


bent 


bent 


bid 


bade 


bidden, bid 


bind 


bound 


bound 


bite 


bit 


bitten 


bleed 


bled 


bled 


blow 


blew 


blown 


break 


broke 


broken, broke 


breed 


bred 


bred 


bTiild 


bnilt 


built 


chide 


chid 


chidden, chid 


choose 


chose 


chosen 


cleave 


clove 


cloven, cleft 


clothe 


clad, clothed 


clad, clothed 


come 


came 


come 


crow 


crew, crowed 


crowed 


dig 


dug 


dug 


draw 


drew 


drawn 


drink 


drank 


dmnk, drunken 


drive 


drove 


driven 


eat 


ate 


eaten 


fall 


feU 


fallen 


feed 


fed 


fed . 


fight 


fought 


fought 


find 


found 


found 


fling 


flung 


flung 


fly 


flew 


flown 


forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


freeze 


froze 


frozen 


get 


got 


got, gotten 


gild 


gilt, gilded 


gill^ gUded 


gird 


girt, girded 


girt, girded 


give 


gave 


given 


grind 


ground 


ground 



SSQUSa aSAHUAS: 
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Pres. Indef. 


Past Indef, 


Part. 


grow 
Hang 


grew 
hung 


grown 
hung 


heave 


hove, heaved 


heaved 


hide 


hid 


hidden 


hold 


held 


held 


know 


knew 


known 


lead 


led 


led 


lend 


lent 


lent 


lie 


lay 


lain 


light 


lit, Ughted 


Ut, lighted 


meetj 


met 


met 


read 


read 


read 


rend 


rent 


rent 


ride 


rode 


ridden 


ring 


rang 


rung 


rise 


rose 


risen 


mn 


ran 


nin 


see 


saw 


seen 


send 


sent 


sent 


shake 


shook 


shaken 


shear 


shore, sheared 


shorn, sheared 


shine 


shone 


shone 


shoot 


shot 


shot 


shrink 


shrank 


shrunk 


shrive 

• 


shrove, shrived 


shriven 


sing 


sang 


snug 

sunk, sunken 


sink 


sank 


sit 


sat 


sat 


slay 
slide 


slew 


slain 


sUd 


slidden 


sling 


slung ^ 


slung 


slink 


Blank, slunk 


slunk 


smite 


smote 


smitten 


speak 


spoke, spake 


spoken 


speed 


sped 


sped 


spend 


spent 


spent 


spin 


span, spun 


spun 


spit 


spat 


spit 


sprung 


sprang 


sprang ; 


stand 


stood 


stood 


stave 


stove 


stove 


steal 


stole 


stolen 
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Pres. Indef. 


Faa Indef. 


Part. 


stick 


stack 


stuck 


sting 
stinK 


stang, stnng 
stank, stunk 


stung 
stunk 


stride 


strode 


stridden 


strike 


struck 


stricken, struck 


string 


strong 


strung 


strive 


strove 


striven 


swear 


sware, swore 


sworn 


swim 


swam, swum 


swum 


swing 


swnng 


swung 


take 


took 


taken 


tear 


tare, tore 


torn 


thrive 


throve 


thriven 


throw 


threw 


thrown 


tread 


trod 


trodden 


wake 


woke 


waked 


wear 


wore 


worn 


weave 


wove 


woven 


win 


won 


won 


wind 


wonnd 


wound 


wring 


wrung 


wrung 


write 


wrote 


written 



166. (3) Past Indefinite, with root unchanged 

and no mffijx. 



Pres. Indef, 

beat 

bet 

bid (offer) 

burst 

cast 

cost 

cut 

durst 

hit 

hurt 

knit 

let 



Past iTidef, 

beat 

bet, bett^ 

bid 

burst 

cast 

cost 

cut 

durst 

hit 

hurt 

knit, knitted 

let 



Pwrt, 

beat, beaten 

bet, betted 

bid 

burst 

cast 

cost 

cut 



hit 

hurt 

knit, knitted 

let 
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Pres, Indef, 


Past Indef, 


Part 


put 


put 


put 


rid 


rid 


rid 


set 


set 


set 


shed 


shed 


shed 


shred 


shred 


shred 


shut 


shut 


shut 


slit 


slit 


sUt 


split 


split 


spHt 


spread 
throst 


spread 
tnmst 


spread 
thrust 



Adverb. 

167. Adverbs are words used to modify verbs, 
adjectives, other adverbs, and sometimes noims : 
' He spoke cheerfully' * A very pretty flower/ * A 
highly valued friend,' ' More carefully written,' 
' Only a child,' * Merely a trifle.* 

They are called Adverbs from being fre- 
quently foimd in connection with verbs, 

168. They are sometimes classed, according 
to their meaning, as Adverbs of Manner, Timey 
Place, Nvmber, Degree, and Cause, 

Ma/rmer, Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

Time, Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight. 

Place, To and^ro they were hurried ahovi. 

Number, Thrice the brindled cat hath mew'd. 

Degree, The more he talked, the mare the wonder grew. 

Ccmse, And why stands Scotland idly now ? 
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169. Any combination of words describing 
the manner, time, place, extent, or cause of an 
action, is a Compound Adverb or Adverbial 

* He came in the morning,' ' He lived near the 
old castle^ ' He wrote in great haste' * He writes 
whenever he can.* 

170. Adverbs are generally formed by a 
sufl&x, most conmionly by -ly : sad4y, svilen-ly, 
instant'ly; not unfrequently by the sufiBLx -ward: 
hoTne-ward, heaven-ward, or by the prefix a-: 
a-floaty Or^hore, a-loft. 

If a word ends in y preceded by a consonant, 
the y is changed into i when the suffix -ly is 
added : holy, holi-ly ; weary, weari-ly. 

If the word ends in -le, a contraction takes 
place : noble, (nobl&'ly) nobly ; gentle, (gentle-ly) 
gently. 

Sometimes the suffix is lost and the adjective 
stands alone with an adverbial meaning : ' The 
moon shines bright! 

171. Many Adverbs admit of degrees of in- 
crease and diminution : soon, sooner, soonest ; 
easily, less easily, least easily. 

The rules already given for forming the Com- 
parative and Superlative of Adjectives (§§ 66 — 
74) apply equally to Adverbs. 

172. Adverbs formed from the Demonstrative 
and Eelative Pronouns are often called Pro- 
nominal Adverbs. 
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Demonstrative, 



There, tliither, thence, then, thus. 
Here, hither, hence, so. 



RdoUive, 
Where, whither, whence, when, how, why. 

173. Adverbs formed from the Relative Pro- 
nouir serve to comiect the Relative clause with 
the Antecedent clause. They may be called 
Relative Adverbs : * He saw the village where the 
poet was bom.' 

174. When these Adverbs are employed to 
, ask a question, they are called Interrogative 

Adverbs. 

Mother, oh where is that radiant shore ? 
WJyen shall we three meet again ? 

EXEBCISE 24. 

1. What is an Adverb ? Why so called ? 

2. How are they classed ? 

3. Classify the following : noWt wheuy where, to-morrow, 
why, easily, therefore, yesterday, sadly, hence, very, slowly, 
twice, noUy, homeward, to-ni^ht, here, wheTice, truly, more, 
most, seldom, orUy, thirdly, aJbove. 

4. What is an Adverbial ? Give three examples. 

6. Form adverbs from gentle, three, fatal, holy, paH, back, 
whole, home, shore, weary, night, day, one, way, Jhat, pretty, 
morrow, 

6. Mention the Relative and Interrogative Adverbs. 

F 
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Pkepositions. 

175. Prepositions show the relation between 
nouns or pronouns and other words in a sen- 
tence : * The flowers in the garden droop from 
the heat/ In shows the relation between 
' flowers ' and ' garden ' (place) ; from shows the 
relation between * droop ' and ' heat ' (cause), 

176. Sometimes a combination of words 
serves as a Preposition : ' instead of/ ' because 
of/ ' for the sake of/ ' out of/ ' out from,' * apart 
from/ &c. 

177. Prepositions generally stand before the 
nouns with which they are connected, and these 
nouns are usually said to be in the Accusative 
or Objective case. 



LIST OF PREPOSITIONS. 
178. I. Simple, 



after 


from 


nigh 


at 


in 


of 


but 


mid 


off 


by 


midst 


on 


down 


near 


ont 


ere 


neath 


over 


for 


nezt 


round 



smce 

through 

tiU 

to 

under 

up 

with 



^ 
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'9. 


II. Compound, 




a-baft 


a-moDg 


be-neath 


through-out 


a-board 


a-monest 
a-round 


be-side 


to-ward 


a- bout 


be-sides 


to-wards 


a-bove 


a-stride 


be-tween 


under-neath 


a- cross 


a-thwart 


be-twixt 


un-til 


a-gainst 


aloDg-side 


be-yond 


uu-to 


a-long 


be -fore 


in-side 


up-on 
with-in 


a-iuid 


be-hind 


in-to 


a-midst 


be-low 


out-side 


with-out 



180. In addition to the above, the following 
words are sometimes considered as Preposi- 
tions : 

bating during notwithstanding regarding 

concerning except opposite respecting 

despite excepting pending save 



Exercise 25. 

1. What is the use of Prepositions? Where are they 
usually placed in a sentence ? What case are they said to 
govern ? 

2. Point out the Prepositions and show what words they 
connect. 

(a) He went by steamer from Liverpool to New York. 
(6) Truth, simple truth, was written in his face, 
(c) In that fair clime, the lonely herdsman, stretched 
On the soft CTass, through half a summer's day 
With music lulled his indolent repose, 
{d) At this instant a knight urging his horse to speed 

appeared on the plain, advancing towards the ust. 
(e) His horse, urged for many miles to its utmost speed, 

appeared to reel from fatigue, and the rider, either 

from weakness or from weariness, with difficulty 

supported himself in the saddle. 

F 2 
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Conjunctions. 

181. Conjunctions are words used to connect 
st.atements : 

He is gone to the grave, hU we will not deplore him. 

The Conjunction and, meaning in addition to, 
sometimes connects words : ' Two and two make 
four.' 

182. The statements connected by a Conjunc- 
tion may be independent assertions, each of 
which is an actual fact : 

Such honours Ilion to her hero paid, 

And peaceful slept the mighty Hector's shade. 

Independent statements when thus connected 
are called Co-ordinate clauses, and the Con- 
junctions connecting them Co-ordinant Con- 
junctions. 

Two or more dependent statements when 
subjoined to the same Principal clause are also 
called Co-ordinant clauses, and are connected 
by Co-ordinant Conjunctions. 

The Co-ordinant Conjunctions are and, or, nm', 
but, than. 

The words when, where, whence, when they 
mean avd then, and there, and thence, are Co- 
ordinant Conjunctions : 
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We had gone quietly for some time when [and then] a dark 
object suddenly appeared in front of us. 

At last we reached the village where [and there] our 
guides left us and returned to the cave. 

He sent the two men into the wood whence [and thence] 
they returned as wise as they went, for the birds had flown. 

183. A statement is often made to which 
some condition or modifying clause is sub- 
joined : 

I will call uj)on you to-morrow 

if 
it does not rain. 

In such sentences the positive statement is 
called the Principal clause, and the possible or 
dependent statement the Sviordinate clause. 

Conjunctions that subjoin Subordinate to 

Principal clauses, or one dependent clause to 

another, are called Subordinant Conjunctions: 

that, if, for, because, since; when, where^ whence 

(relatives). 

The day when [on which] the comet first appeared, was 
carefully noted. 

The house where [in which] the old man lived, was 
destroyed. 

The rock whence [from which] flowed the living stream. 

184. Certain combinations of words often 
serve as Conjunctions : * as though,' * as if,' 
* provided that,' * after that,' ' inasmuch as,' * as 
far as,' ' as well as,' ' in order that,' &c. 

185. Conjunctions are frequently found with 
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a correlative word, usually an adverb or a pro- 
noun, in the primary clause : 

both — and — so — that — 

either — or — so — as — 

neither — nor — whether — or — 

as — as — though — yet — * 

£XERCIS£ 26. 

1. What are Co-ordinant and Sub-ordinant Conjunctions ? 

2. Point out the Conjunctions in the following sentences, 
and show what they connect : — 

a. • Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone, 
And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 
But little he'll reck if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 
h. Dryden wrote, and professed to write, merely for the 
people ; and, when he pleased others, he contented 
himself. 

c. When I was young, as thou now art, I never thought 

to be old, as now I am. 

d. Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower, 

And they trimmed their lamps as the sun went down; 

They looked at the squall and they looked at the shower, 

Aiid the night-rack came rolling up nigged and brown. 

e. I chatter, chatter, as I flow 

To join the brimming river ; 
For men may come and men may go. 
But I go on for ever. 
/. The young boy learnt for the first time the meaning of 
his life. It was no fool's or sluggard's paradise into 
which he had wandered by chance, but a battle-field 
ordained from of old, where there are no spectators, 
but the youngest must take his side, and the stakes 
are Life and Death. 

* ASf 80, and yet are adverbs ; either^ neither^ whether^ are 
pronouns ; aiid hotJi is a numeral. * Both (Caesar and Napo- 
leon) were ambitious.' '£ither (Bacon or Locke) is mis- 
taken.' 'Neither (pleasure nor wealth) is the chief good.' 
* He doubted whether, i.e. which of the two (Hannibal or 
Scipio), was the better general.' 
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Interjections. 

186. An Interjection is a word or short 
phrase expressing some feeling of the mind, 
such as pity, anger, surprise, contempt, but 
having no grammatical connexion with the 
sentence in which it occurs : Lo ! hark ! begone ! 
How strange ! Dear me ! 



• 
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Part II.— SYNTAX. 

187. The explanation of the grammatical 
arrangement of words in a sentence is called 
Syntax.^ 

APPOSITION. 

188. When one noun is used to explain 
another, it is in the same case as the noun it 
explains, and is said to be in apposition to it : 

William the ConqueroTf Peter the Hermit, 

189. An Infinitive phrase or a clause may- 
be in apposition to a noun : 

Oh let us still the secret ^oy partake, 
To follow virtue e* en for virtue* a sake. 

In the serene expression of her face he read the 
divine heatitudey Blessed are the pwre in heart. 

* Although in modem English the inflexional endings 
marking gender, number, case, mood, and person have 
usually disappeared, the grammatical connexion between 
the words of a sentence still exists, is marked by other 
expedients, and should be explained. 
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EUJPSIS. 

190. Words necessary to complete the gram- 
matical structure of a sentence are sometimes 
omitted This omission is termed Ellipsis : 

WeUington was buried in St Paul's (Cathedral). 

I was yesterday to dine at the Duchess of Piccadilly's 
(house). _ 

Exercise 27. 

1. Point out the nouns in apposition : — 

a. At the instigation of the haughty Vizier, Mustafa, the 
Turks undertook the siege of Venice, the Queen of 
the Adriatic. 

h, Hope, the best comfort of our imperfect condition, was 
not denied to the Roman slave. 

c. Virtue, the strength and beauty of the soul, is the best 

gift of Heaven. 

d. Come ! let the burial rite be read, the funeral song be 

sung: 
An anthem for the queenliest dead that ever died so 

young— 
A dirge for her, the doubly dead, in that she died so young. 

2. Supply the Ellipsis in each of the following : — 

a. Danger and Delight grow both upon one stalk ; the 
Rose and the Canker in one bud. 

h. She sent to Mudie's for the new poem. 

c. There was a funeral sermon at St. Michael's. 

d. Near St Paul's the fire raged with great fury. 
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Noun. 

Nominative or Subject. 

191. The Subject of a verb, i.e. the source of 
the action, is in the Nominative case : 

Now the hungry lion roars, 
And the i^oZ/" oehowls the moon. 

The way was long, the vrind was cold. 
The minstrel was infirm and old. 

When a noun is the complement to an in- 
transitive or passive verb, as it describes the 
Subject, it is in the nominative case : 

Your children shaU he kings. 

192.^ The Subject is frequently an Infinitive 
or an Infinitive phrase^ and sometimes a clause, 
which is then called a Subjective clause :/ 

To err is human ; toforgive, divine. 

To spend a holiday in the country is pleasant. 

Where he came from is unknown. -^ — " 

193. When the Subject Infinitive or clause 
stands after the verb, it is represented by the 
pronoun it : 

It is human — to err ; it is divine — to forgive. 
It is pleasant — to spend a holiday in the country. 
It is unknown — where Tie came from. 

194. When a clause is the Subject of a verb, 
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it is usually preceded by the pronoun that with 
the clause in apposition : 

That [I cannot] is false ; that [I dare not] falser. 
That [I am happy in my present position] is true. 

Exercise 28. 

1. Point out the Subject Infinitive, Infinitive plirase, or 
clause, and specify the complement in each of the following 
sentences : — 

a. To swim is to fly in a grosser fluid, and to fly is to swim 
in a subtler. 

h. Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 

c. That he failed in such an enterprise is not surprising. 

d. Why he was excluded was always a mystery. 

e. To fawn, to flatter, to wait in the ante-chamber of ther 

rich and powerful, were impossibilities to a mind so 
constituted. — 
/. To surround anything with an air of mystery is to 

invest it with a secret charm. 
g. To spend too much time in studies is sloth ; to use 

them too much for ornaments is aflcctation. 
h. lu what year he commenced his great work is not 

certainly known. 
t. Fallen cherub ! to be weak is miserable 

Doing or suffering ; but of this be sure. 
To do aught good will never be our task, 
But ever to do ill, our sole delight 
k. Bamaby's enjoyments were to walk and run and leap. 

Accusative of Object 

195. The Olject of a verb is in the Accusative 
or Objective oase : 

God made the count/ry and man made the town. 

196. The Object ia^ frequently an Infinitive, 
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an Infinitive phrase, or a clause, which is then 
called an Objective clause : 

He learned to shoot, to ride, and to sunrn, 
I love to lose myself in a mystery. 
I heard you had left Florence, 

197. The Objective clause is often preceded 
by the pronoun thai with the clause in apposition: 

I heard that [you had left Florence]. 

198. An Intransitive verb may have an 
Object of the same nature or meaning as 
the verb. This Object is called a CogvMe 
Accusative: 

It lives another life, it breathes new breath. 
He carries weight, he rides a race, .^-^ 

199. In English all prepositions are said to 
govern nouns in the Accusative case : 

I went to Borne, I came from Paris, I remained at 
Berlin, 

Sometimes a preposition governs a clause : 

I am delighted with [what you teU me of my uncle's 
; good fortune]. 

200. Duration of time and extent of space 
are expressed by the Accusative :. 

He remained four days. 
He travelled four miles. 
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201. Verbs signifying making, appointing, 
creating, may have two Objects; one repre- 
senting the person, the other the office. The 
latter is called a Factitive A causative : 

Nature had made Mr. Churchill a poet, but destiny- 
had made him a schoolrrvaster. 

202. The verbs teach and ask may have two 
Objects ; one representing the person, the other 
the thing : 

Teach Tne Thy statutes. Ask him the reason. 

The thing taught or asked is sometimes 
expressed by an Infinitive, an Infinitive phrase, 
or a clause: 

The Persians tauglit their children [to ride, to shoot, 
and to speak the truth]. 

You ask me [where I have been this summer]. 

Exercise 29. 

1 . Point out the obj ects and state whether they are nouns, 
Infinitives, Infinitive phrases, or clauses : 

a. As soldiers watch the signal of command, 

They learn to bow, to kneel, to sit, to stand. 
h. Whoever has flattered hds friend successfully, must at 

the same time think himself a knave and his friend a 

fool. 

c. The farmers all promised to provide for Rosamund. 

d. For this he deserves to be held in perpetual veneration. 

e. The thunder ceases now 
To bellow through the vast and boundless deep. 

/. "What in me is dark. 

Illumine ; what is low, raise and support. 
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g. Him the Almighty Power 

Hurled headlong flaming from the ethereal sky. 

h. Teach me to feel another's woe, 

To hide the faults I see. 

i. Brutus says he was ambitious. 

2. Point out the Cognate and Factitive accusatives : 

a. She wished that Heaven had made her such a man. 

h. Eager to run the i*ace his father ran. 

c. True hope is swift and flies with swallow's wings ; 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. 

d Let me live a life of faith. 

Let me die thy people's death. 

e. "Who made thee a prince and a judge over us ? 

/. The wild horse swims the wilder stream. 

Genitive or Possessive, 

203. A noun dependent on another noun is 
in the Genitive case. It is usually called a 
Dependerd Genitive: 

The av/rCs rays. Banquo^s ghost. Pride^s purge. 

The preposition of is often used with a noun 
to express the meaning conveyed by the Geni- 
tive case : 

The rays of the sun. The ghost of Banquo, 

The Dependent Genitive always precedes, 
and the form with of follows, the noun upon 
which it is dependent. 

204. The whole from which a part is taken 
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is expressed by a noun governed by the pre- 
position of. This form is sometimes called the 
Partitive Oenitive. 

The bravest of the soldiers fell. 
Three of the mice escaped. 

205. The same form is often employed like an 
adjective to express some quality of a noun. 

This is called a Oenitive of Quality. 

A frame of adaTrumt, a soul of fire. 
A crocodile of immense size. 

EXEECTSE 30. 

1. Point out the dependent Genitives and the forms with 
of and mention the Noun upon which each is dependent : 

The potent rod 
Of Amram's son in Egypt's evil day, 
Waved round the coast, up called a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts warping on the eastern wind,. 
That o'er the realms of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night and darkened all the land of Nile. 

2. Distinguish the forms representing the Genitive of 
quality from those representing the Partitive Genitive : 

Millions of flaming swords drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubim. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of Ocean bear. 

Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 
And the voice of the nightingale never is mute. 

His ready speech flowed fair and free 
In phrase of gentlest courtesy. 

The foremost of these were the best of his band. 

Brightest and best of the sons of the morning. 
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Dative, 

206. The Dative is usually found with verbs 
denoting giving, promising, owing, idling, and 
showing: 

Give me the daggers.' Show Mm the way. 

207. These verbs generally have two Objects, 
the Accusative of the thing and the Dative of 
the person. The former is called the Direct 
Object, and the latter the Indirect Object : 

He promised them {indirect, Dai.) their Uvea {direct, Aecus,). 

208. A noun, or pronoun, and a participle 
are often employed in the Dative case to mark 
the time iphen an action is performed. This is 
called the Dative Absolute or Detached Dative : 

Thit 8aid, they both betook them several ways. 

The door being opened, the child addressed him as 
grandfather. 

The sermee past, around the pious man 
With ready zeal each honest rustic ran. 

209. The adjectives like and unlike govern 
a noun in the Dative case : 

Like some tall rock with lichens grey. 
His sister is like him in person, but not in disposition. 
Oh I how unlike the plaice from which they fell ! 
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Exercise 81. 

1. Point out the Datives in the following sentences : — 

Give me neither poverty nor riches. 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown. 

I that denied thee gold will give my heart. 

They shall fetch thee jewels from the deep. 

Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies. 

Kill me a red-hipped humble bee on the top of a 
thistle. 

Success being now hopeless, preparations were made 
for a retreat. 

Afotives are like Harlequins' dresses — there is always 
a second beneath the first. 

The young of the magpie being hatched blind, the 
eggs are never covered when the parent bird leaves 
the nest 



^ 



Adjective. 

210. An Adjective is of the same gender, 
nvmber, and case as the noun with which it is 
connected. 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil. 

Their and useful are singular, neuter, and 
accusative, agreeing vdth ' toil' 

Three fishers went sailing. 

Three is masculine, plural, and nominative, 
agreeing with * fishers.' 

211. An Adjective is often used with an infini- 

G 
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tive, an infinitive phrase, or a clause. Each of 
these is neuter and singular : 

To err is human; to forgive divine. 

Human and divine are neuter, singular, and 
nominative, agreeing with 'to err' and 'to 
forgive/ 

[To escape from hia perilous position] was impossible. 

Impossible is neuter, singular, and nominative, 
agreeing with the infinitive phrase. 

[What he did with the weapon] is unknovm, 

Unknaivn is neuter, singular, nominative, 
agreeing with the clause ' what he did with the 
weapon.' 

212. Participles, if formed from transitive 
verbs, have an object : 

Respecting ourselves, we shail be respected by the 
world. 

He stood irresolute, fearing to intrude. 

EXERCISB 32. /^ 

1. Give the gender, number, and case of eacn ac^ective, 
and specify the noun with which it is used : 

a. The glancing trout, showing brief gleams of their 
bright sides as they dashed into some deep pool, made the 
rod-bearers' fingers itch to try their art 

b. How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

c. Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe and pale jessamine, 

The white pink and the pansy freaked with jet, 
The musk-rose and the well-attired woodbine, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head. 
And every flower that sad embroidery weam. 



/ 
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Pronoun. 

213. All Pronoxins, with the exception of 
those employed as adjectives, are of the same 
geTider, nurnher^ and person as the nouns they 
represent 

When employed as adjectives, they are of 
the same gender, number, and case as the nouns 
they describe. 

214 The antecedent, or noun represented by 
the Eelative, is sometimes omitted when clearly 
understood from the sense of the passage : 

[Who steals my purse] steals trash. 

i.e. The man who — , he who — . 

[ Who overcomes 
By force], bath overcome but half his foe. 



Verb. 

215. A Verb is of the same nvmber and 
person as its subject : 

SvnguUvr, Plural, 



1. I speak. . 

2. Thonspeakest 

3. He speaks. 



1. We speak. 

2. Yon speak. 

3. They speak. 

g2 
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216. A subjective infinitive, infinitive phrase, 
or clause, is of the third person, singular 
number : 

To err is humaii. 

[To relieve the wretched] was his pride. 

[Whatever he sees] annoys him. y ^ 

217. Two or more singular Subjects require 
a plural Verb : 

[Time and tide] vjait for no man. 

But when two or more Subjects represent 
a eollective idea, the Verb is singular : 

[The mind and spirit] rernains invincible. 

218. A noun of multitude is plural : 

The nobility of Borne are his* 

A collective noun is siTigular : 

The Church maintain^s its rights. 

r 219. When two or more singular Subjects are 
\ connected by or or nor, the Verb is singular : 

When no false Instre, wealth, or power appears. 
Nor eye nor listening ear an object >£7t(29. 
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Pabt IIL— analysis. 



220. To break up a sentence into its ele- 
mentary parts, and to explain the relation in 
which those parts stand to one another, is called 
Analysis, It is a Greek word, meaning * break- 
ing up/ 

SenteTice, 

221. A Sentence is a statement of a fact, with 
or without subordinate clauses : 

All night the booming minute-gon 
Had pealed along the deep. 

Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 
As if he mocked himself, and scomed his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at anything. 

222. A sentence may be affirmative, negativey 
interrogative, imperatioe, or exclamatory : 

Affirmative^ You are writing. 

Negatwe, You are not writing. 

InterrogatiWy Are you writing? 

Imperative, Write to me. 

Excla/matory, How badly you write ! 



^' 
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Exercise 33. 

1. What is meant by Analysis ? 

2. What is a Sentence? Name the different kinds of 
sentences, and give three examples of each. 

3. Class the following sentences : — 

thou my voice inspire, 
Who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire ! 

The smiling infant in his hand shall take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake. 

And why stands Scotland idly now, 
Dark Flodden ! on thy airy brow ? 

call my Brother back to me ! 

I cannot play alone — 
The summer comes with flower and bee — 

Where is my Brother gone ? 

I have an oath in Heaven — 
Shall I lay perjury upon my soul ? 
No, not for Venice. 



Clause. 

223. When a sentence consists of two or 
more connected statements, each statement is 
termed a Clause: 

When [Britain first at Heaven's command 

Arose from out the azure main, ] 
[This was the charter of tiie land,] 
Avd [guardian angels sung this strain :] 

iRule, Britannia,] [rule the waves :] 
Britons never will be slaves.] 

Noun ClavM. 



224. A clause is frequently employed as a 
NouTiy and in that case is tdways either the 
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Subject, Object, or Complement of a verb, or in 
apposition to a noun : 

What he said has escaped my memory, but I know he 
was present at the meeting. 

What he said is the subject of 'has escaped,' 
and he toas present at the meeting is the object 
of 'know/ 

Nelson's last signal was [England expects every man 
to do his duty]. 

This clause is the complement to was. 

And guardian angels sung this strain : 
[Kule, Britannia.] 

' Eule, Britannia,' is a noun clause in appo- 
sition to strain. ^A, 



EXEBGISE 34. 

1. Point out the Noun clauses, and state whether they 
are the subject, object, or complement to a verb, or in 
apposition : 

What the poet has to cultivate above all things is love 
and tinith. 

Glamis thou art, and Cawdor ; and shalt be 
What thou art promised. 

I dare do all that may become a man : 
Who dares do more, is none. 

He saw these dismal preparations and believed his last 
hour was come. 

What may be allowed to romantic and sentimental writers 
cannot be conceded to writers on Natural History. 

The cry is still * They come.' 
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That the trees were broken is certain, but that the frac- 
ture was caused by the ntUnber of pigeons roosting on them 
I utterly disbelieve. 

False face must hide what the false heart doth know. 

Some say the earth was feverous and did shake. 

Methought I heard a voice cry, * Sleep no more ! 
Macbeth doth murder sleep — the innocent sleep.' 

The ominous cry * To your tents, Israel ! * was heard 
among the crowd. 

I have often heard countrymen say they had rather see 
any bird than a magpie. 

Adjective Clause, 

225. A Eelative clause usually describes the 
antecedent, and thus performs the part of an 
adjective. 

He that hides a dark soul arid foul thought 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun. 

The Eelative clause here describes the ante- 
cedent he, and represents an adjective. 

Exercise 35. 

1. Distinguish the Adjective clauses, and point out the 
nouns they ([ualify : 

The wild ducks which frequent this place may be obsei-ved 
to catch insects on the water in the day-time. 

A Dutch lady had given rae a young tiger-cat> which one 
of her negroes had taken in a coffee-field. 

Ovid, who knew mere of birds than any man of his time, 
gives us an account of a family of young ladies in Macedonia 
who were all changed into magpies. 

The magpie does not show the intensity of feeling for its 
eggs that it is known to have for its young. 
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There's blood upon that dinted sword — 
A stain its steel Can never lose. 

'How happy,* exclaimed this Child of Air, 
* Are the noly Spirits that wander tiiere 
'Mid flowers that never shall fade or fall.' 

O Brackenbnry, I have done these things 
That now give evidence against my soiu. 

Prejudices are notions or opinions which the mind enter- 
tains without knowing the grounds and reasons of them, and 
which are assented to without examination. 



Adverbial Clause. 

226. A clause is often employed as an Adverb, 
to indicate time, manner, place, &c. : 

The stag at eve had drunk his fill 
WTien danced the moon on Morw/rCa rill. 

This clause is an Adverbial of tirrie modifying 
had drv/nh 



SubordiTiate Clause. 

227. These Noun, Adjective, and Adverbial 
clauses ai-e called SvJbordinates, and the main 
statement with which they are connected is 
called the Principal clause : 

What he mid (Noun) will be confirmed wh^n the trial 
takes place (Adverbial) by the witnesses who hea/rd 
him (A^'ective). 

He reads (Princ.) that he may learn (Adverbial of 
purpose). f. 
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■ Exercise S6. 

1. Divide the following sentences into Principal and Sub- 
ordinate clauses ; state which of the latter are adverbial, of 
what kind, and what words they modify : — 

As they approached the coast, they saw it covered with 
a multitude of people whom the novelty of the spectacle 
had drawn together. 

I have a rich neighbour that is always so busy that he 
hath no leisure to laugh. 

Perhaps no man ever thought a line superfluous, when he 
first wrote it. 

There was always a carrion crow's nest there, in a clump 
of high Scotch pines, till the rooks got possession of the trees. 

As soon as the rooks begin to lay, they no longer quit the 
trees at night, until they have reared their young. 

About three weeks ago a bright thought struck me just as 
I was in the act of climbing up to a hawk's nest. 

Snakes are always in a quiescent state just before they 
seize their prey. 

Had I been ignorant of the habits of snakes, I should cer- 
tainly have taken myself oif as soon as I perceived that it 
was approaching the place where I was standing. 

I perceive something so true, so pertinent, and so straight- 
forward in his observations, that I always feel regret when I 
see by my watch it is time for me to depart. 

Simple Sentence. 

228. When a sentence consists of a single 
clause, it is a Simple Sentence. 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea. 

Complex Sentence, 

229. When a sentence consists of one Prin- 
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cipal clause and one or more Subordinate clauses, 
it is a Complex Sentence : 

He pushed on his horse (Prin. c.) 

thai 
he might be a spectator of the scene (Sub. c.)* 

The last sad hour of Freedom's dream 

And Valour's task moved slowly by (Princ), 

WhiU [mute they watched] (Subord. ) till [morning's beam 

Should rise] (Subord. ) and [give them light to die]. (Subord. ) 

Compound Sentence, 

230. When a sentence consists of more than 
one Principal clause, with or without subordi- 
nate clauses, it is a Compound Sentence : 

He was a Lord in Parliament, and for many a year 
he never attended in his place ; he was a bishop, 
and he scarcely knew any part of his diocese by 
sight; he was a professor of divinity, and for 
thirty years he never read a lecture or performed a 
public exercise. 

There the grown serpent lies ; the worm [that's fled] 
Hath nature [that in time will venom breed]. 

Exercise 37. 

1. Point out the Simple, Complex, and Compound 
sentences, distinguishing the Principal and the Subordinate 
clauses : 

Natural abilities are like natural plants that need pruning 
by study. 

Crafty men contemn studies, simple men admire them, 
« and wise men use them. 

Distilled books are like common distiUed waters, flashy 
things. 
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£arthly power doth then show likest God's 
When mercy seasons justice. 

I sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin's back 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song. 

I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience. 

Be just and fear not : 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's, 
Thy God's, and truth's. 

Here I saw a poor man walking on the bank or sea-wall, 
as they call it, by himself. 

Being now provided with all the necessaries of life, I 
betook myself again to study. 

I had spent about four years in the most delightful manner 
to myself totally given up to contemplation and entirely 
unembarrassed with the affairs of the world. 



Co-ordiTiates. 

231. Two or more Principal clauses, and Sub- 
ordinates when dependent upon the same clause, 
are said to be Co-ordinates, ie. placed in the 
same rank or considered to be of the same 
value : 

[Pride is quelled] (Prin.c.) <md [Love is free] (Prin. c.) 

No kind influence deign they shower 
On Teviot's tide and Branksome's tower 

[Pride be quelled] (Sub. c) and [Love be free] (Sub. c.) 
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Connectives, 

232. Any word, or combination of words, 
employed to connect clauses, is called a Gon- 
rtective : 

Strike, as thou didst at Caesar ; for I know, 

WTien thou didst hate him worst, thou lovedst him better 

Than ever thou lovedst Cassius. 

As, for, when, than, are connectives. 

233. Co-ordinate clauses are frequently found 
without a connective : 

Familiar sounds and cries come by degrees into the 
street below (Prin. c.) ; the servants in the house 
were roused and busy (Prin. c); faces looked in 
at the door (Prin. c.)t and voices asked his atten- 
dants (Prin. c.) Jww he was (Sub. c). 

All these Principal clauses are Co-ordinate. 

234 Even Subordinates are sometimes found 
without a connective : 

[Could Nature's bounty satisfy the breast] (Sub. c. ), 
The sons of Italy were surely blest. (Prin. c.) 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
[Had he thy reason] (Sub. c), would he skip and play? 
(Prin. c.)(N^ . 

Exercise 38. 

1. Point out the Co-ordinate clauses and their connectives, 
and state whether they are principal or subordinate : 

If the bam owl were really an enemy to the dove-cot, we 
should see the pigeons in a commotion as soon as it begins 
its evening flight. 
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The rat and the weasel were the real destroyers ; but they 
had done the deed of mischief in the dark, unseen and 
unsuspected. 

He was now in a woeful plight ; but the Giant coming to 
his assistance left the two Saracens dead on the plain, and 
the Dwuf cut off Ihe dead man's head out of spite. 

* I'll fight no more/ cried the Dwarf to the Giant, * for I 
find in every battle that you get all the honour and rewards, 
but all the blows fall upon me.* 

The faith which he preached to his family and nation is 
compounded of an eternal truth and a necessary fiction — 
that there is only one God and that Mahomet is the apostle 
of God. 

Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with unconcern 
on a man struggling for life in the water, and, when he has 
reached the ground, encumbers him with help ? 

The notice which you have been pleased to take of my 
labours has been delayed till I am mdifferent and cannot 
enjoy it ; till I am solitary and cannot impart it ; till I 
am known and do not want it. 



Phrase, 

235. Any combination of words riot forming 
a sentence, Le. not making a complete statement, 
is called a Phrase: 'in the morning/ 'near 
the outskirts of the city,' ' fishing in troubled 
waters/ &c 

To see ten thousand baneful arts combined 
To pamper luxury and thin mankind. 

236. A Phrase may represent a noun, an 
adjective, or an adverb : 
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Ni/uni. To choose Hme is to save time. 

Adjective, A gem of pu/rest ray serene. 

Adverb, I come o'er the 'mountains (place) mth light 
and so7ig (maimer). 



AUrihvte, 

237. Any word, or combination of words, 
qualifying a noun, is called an Attribute: 

Star of ihe East, the horizon adorning ^ 
Guide where mir infant Redeemer is laid ! 

Those who think must govern those w?io toil. 

Our and infant are simple Attributes to 
Redeemer ; of the East and tJve horizon adorning 
are Attributive phrases to star ; who think and 
who toil are Attributive Slauses to those, o ^ ^ 

EXEBCISE 89. 

1. Point out the simple Attributes, the Attributive 
phrases, and the Attributive clauses : 

The example of their prince and the confinement of the 
siege had armed these warriors with the courage of despair. 

The little republic to which I gave laws was regulated in 
the following manner. 

The cries of fear and pain were drowned in the martial 
music of drums and trumpets. 

Other &ults are censured and forgotten, but the power of 
tediousness propagates itself. 

That man is little to be envied whose patriotism would 
not gain force on the plains of Marathon or whose piety 
would not grow warmer among the ruins of lona. 
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Stem Famine goards the solitary coast, 
And "Winter barricades the realms of Fjost. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour ; 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

The trampet's silver sound is still. 
The warder silent on the hill I 



Adverbial. 

238. Any word, or combination of words, 
representing an adverb, is called an Adverbial : 

Where the bee sucks , there hxi\L I ; 
In a cowslip's hell I lie ; 
There I couch when owls do cry. 
On the bat*8 back I do fly 
After summer merrily. 

There and merHlyi^ are simple Adverbials ; 
where the bee sfochs and when owls do cry are 
Adverbial clauses \ in a cowslip's bell, on the 
bafs back, and after summer are Adverbial 
phrases. 

Exercise 40. 

1. Distinguish the Adverbials and mention the word each 
modifies : 

At daybreak, without the customary signal of the morn- 
ing gun, the Turks assaulted the city by sea and by land. 

The Giant was precipitated from the ramparts ; he rose on 
one knee and was again oppressed by a shower of darts and 
stones. 

In a spring noon or a summer evening, on whichever side 
I turn my eyes, myriads of happy beings crowd upon my 
view. 
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I liave long been awakened from tliat dream of hope, in 
which I once boasted with so much exultation. 

No man can lawfully govern himself according to his own 
will, much less can one person be governed by the will of • 
another. 

Montrose was in his nature fearless of danger, and never 
declined any enterprise for the difficulty of going through 
with it 

He on his impious foes right onward drove 
Gloomy as night : under nis burning wheels 
The steadfast Empyrean shook throughout. 



The Subject. 

239. Every clause consists of two parts, the 
Suhject and the Predicate. 

The Subject is what we are speaking abotU, 
and the Predicate is what we say of the subject, 

'Winter is come:' 

"Winter — aubjecL 
is come — predicate, 

240. When the verb is in the present im- 
perative, the Subject, which is always the 
second personal pronoun, is usually omitted; 
came, go, speah. O Oy^ 

241. The Subject must be a noun or its equi- 
valent: 

H 
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K(nm. 


WinUer came. 


Pronoun, 


He came. 


Oenmd, 


Fishing delights him. 


Infinitive, 


To die is gain. 



Infinitive Phrase, To relieve the loretched was his pride. 
Clause, Whatever it touched^ died. 

This noun may be called the Subject-noun. 

Enlargement of the Svibfect-noun. 
242. The Subject-noun may be qualified by — 

An Adjective, 2^ ^ri^^ fire burns. 

An Adjectival Phrase, The fire Imming brightly on the 

hearth is cheerfuL 

A Dependent Genitive, The swrCs rays are pleasant. 

A Genitive of Qtiality. Men of science came. 

A Noun in Apposition. Peter the Hermit preached. 

A Phrase in Apposition, The order to spare the toton'WBa 

disregarded. 

. A Claitse in Apposition, The divine precept Love your 

enemies was forgotten. 

An Adverb, Rising early is healthy. 

A Relative Clause, Those who think must govern 

those who toU. 



When the Subject-noun is qualified by one 
or more of the above, it is said to be enlarged. 



^■'V 



A 
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EZEROISE 41. 

1. Divide the following sentences into Subject and Predi- 
cate, and mark any enlargement of the Subject-noun: 

The art of roasting was accidentally discoYered in the 
manner following. 

Then first began the rude form of a gridiron. 

Our dear friend the General, whom I truly love, has 
mortified me not a little. 

The servant who opened the door to him was a young gi^l 
who had never seen an Asiatic dress of any sort. 

Half-hidden by the ferocious-looking Malay was a little 
child &om a neighbouring cottage. 

My knowledge of the Oriental tongues is not remarkably 
extensive, beihg indeed confined to two words. 

Then suddenly would come a dream of a far different 
character, commencing with a music such as now I often 
heard in sleep. 

The death of Nelson was felt in England as something 
more than a public calamity. 

An object of our admiration and affection, of our pride 
and our hopes, was suddenly taken &om us. 

His old friend Captain Hai-dy remained with him for some 
time. 



The Predicate. 

243. The Predicate must be a verb, witli or 
without qualifying words, phrases, or clauses : 

Birds fly f fire hums, spring returns. 

We heard the children playing in the garden. 

This verb may be called the Predicate- 
verb. 

h2 
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The Object. 

244. When the Predicate-verb is transitive, 
it requires an Object : 

Romulus killed Bemus, 

245. The Object must be a noun or its equi- 
valent. 



Nomi, 


He learns Oreek, 


Pronoun. 


I see them. 


Oerund. 


He Wk&n fiahim^. 


Infinitive. 


He likes to fish. 


Infi/nitive Phrase. 


He wished to obey the laws. 


Clause, 


I heard you tvere at Paris. 







Enlargement of the Object 

246. The Object may be enlarged in the 
same way as the Subject-noun (§ 242) : 

Adjective. He saw the bright fire. 

Adjectival Phrase, He saw the fire himing brigTUly 

on the hearth. 

Dependent Genitive. He felt the sun's rays. 

Genitive of Quality. Alfred admired men of genius. 

Nou/n in Apposition. He invited Peter tJie Hermit. 

Phrase in Apposition. They disregard the order to 

spa/re the town. 

Clause in Apposition. He read the inscription— J?Var 

God and honour As king. 
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Adverb, He prefers rising early, 

Belative Clause, Those who think must govern 

those w?io toU, 

^^ ^ - 

EXKECISB 42. - ^ 

1. Divide the following sentences into Subject and Predi- 
cate, and mark the Object of the Predicate«-verb : where the 
object is enlarged, distinguish the qualifying words : — 

Age, that lessens the enjoyment of life, increases our 
desire of living. 

I saw the valley opening at the further end and spreading 
forth into an immense ocean. 

On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore. 

There the companions of his fall, overwhelmed 
With floods and whirlwinds of tempestuous fire. 
He soon discerns. 

Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath 
That wash th^ hallowed feet and warbling flow, 
Nightly I visit. 

I dreamed that Greece might still be free. 

Puss had gnawed in sunder the string of a lattice-work, 
which I preferred to any other sort of blind. 

There on the beach the misbelievers spread 
Their banners, flaunting to the sun and breeze. 

Adverbial. 

247. The Predicate-verb may be modified by 
an Adverbial (§ 238) : 

Ad/oerh, The sun set slowly. 

Adverbial Phrase. The sun set behind the hills. 

Adverbial Clause, The sun set as the vessel entered 

the harbour. 
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Each, or all of these may modify the same 
verb: 

The sun set slowly behind the hills as the vessel entered 
the harbour, 

EXEBCISE 43. 

1. Poiut out the Adverbials modifying the Predicate-yerb, 
and specify the nature of each : 

And there the new-bom river lies 
Outspread beneath its native skies. 

Certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 
To hear the sea-maid's music. 

ril put a gir(}le round about the earth 
In forty minutes. 

"Within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king 
. Keeps Death his court. 

I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts. 

On the fifth day of : the moon, after having washed myself 
and offered up my morning devotions, I ascended the ni^h 
hills of Bagdad, in order to pass the rest of the day in 
meditation and prayer. 

He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock. 

Some were looking up towards the heavens in a thought- 
ful posfure. 

Next day we were obliged to halt at a small town, while 
the broken carriage was repaired. 

The nest of the jay is never seen near the tops of trees. 

Our ancestors generally built their dove-cots in an open 
field, apart from the farmyai'd. 

The Complement 

248. Many intransitive and passive verbs 
require some additional word or words to 
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express a complete statement. Thus the words 
'Your children shall be/ make no complete 
statement; 'Your children shall be hingsl is 
an intelligible assertion. 

The words required to complete a statement 
are called the Complement. 

249. The Complement may be — 

I. Nov/Tiy with or withomt erUargement, 

Noim. Yoar children shall be Mugs. 

ProTunm, These are they, 

Oervmd. This is vegetating^ not living. 

Infinitive, He was told to toatck. 

Infinitive Ph/raae, They were directed to pitch their tents 

in the valley. 

Clause, I was informed the Tumsetoas sold. 



11. Adjective or Attribute. -^ 

Adjective, The wind was cold. 

Adjectival Phrase, Her face was radiamt with happiness. 

Dependent Genitive, The words are Shakepere^s. 

Genitive of Quality, The ring is of gold. 



Adverb, 

Adverbial Phrase, 
Adverbial Clause, 



III. Adverbial, 

The ice was here, the ice was there. 
The ice was all around. 
The book is where you left it. 



250. When a verb which in the active form 
has two Objects (§§ 201, 202) is expressed in 
the passive form, one of the Objects becomes 
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the Subject of the passive verb, and the other 
remains unchanged : 

I tauglit hvin, Greek (Act). 
He was taoght Greek (Pass.). 

I taught him to swim (Act.). 
He was taught to swim (Pass. ). 

They promised him an appovrUvnent (Act.). 
He was promised cm appointment (Pass.). 

These forsaken Objects may be considered as 
Complements to the passive as they were ori- 
ginally Complements to the active verb. ^ 

Exercise 4f. ^^\ 

1. Point out the Complement in the following sentences : 

A good hook is the precious life-blood of a master spirit. 

Her care was never to oflfend, 
And every creature was her friend. 

Learning once made popular is no longer learning. 

Teach me to feel another's woe, 
To hide the fault I see. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 

I do not call this an answer to your letter. 

His soul proud Science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or Milky Way. 

The only sounds that disturb the silence are the harsh 
notes of wild swans passing high overhead. 

Even the children are demure and well-behaved, no unruly 
urchins throwing dirt at the stranger as he passes. 

When I reached the pine-clad summit of the hill, all 
appeared silent and solemn. 
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Tabular Forms. 

Simple Sentence. 

251. To separate and classify the elements of 
a clause is called Verbal Analysis : 

Coming events cast their shadows before. 



Subject, 


Coming events. 


Predicate, 


Cast their shadows before. 


Coming 


Attribute to eneids^ 


events 


Subject-noiin. 
Predicate-verb. 


east 


their ^ 


Attribute to shadows. 


shadows 


Object of Predicate-verb. 


hefore 


Adverbial of jplace, modifying Predi 




cate-verb. 



252. Sometimes a Tabular Form is adopted : 

(1) Coming events cast their shadows before. 

(2) The baffled panther suddenly abandoned his prize. 

(3) Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these. 

(4) Now is the winter of our discontent ^ 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York, w^^ 
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ExxRoisB 45. 

Give the Verbal Analysis (as in § 251) of tke following 
Simple sentences : 

1. On the passage from the Land's End to Madeira we 
had beautiful weather. 

2. A few days previously a gale had swept along the coast. 

3. On all sides rose sombre-tinted granite rocks of colossal 
size. 

4. Little snails with smooth yellow shells lurked under 
the decaying foot-stalks. 

5. Gigantic spiders with yery long legs, and gold and 
silver spotted bodies, hung head downwards, motionless in 
the middle of their wide-spread nets. 

6. Overcome by the heat, I seated myself on the rocks by 
the sea. 

7. We found ourselves among groups of negroes, squatting 
on the ground. 

8. I perceived a flat-backed, long-necked water tortoise 
leisurely swimming round and round. 

9. Not the least remarkable objects are the ancient sculp- 
tured rock-masses covered with inscriptions. 

10. My road lay in a sunken rocky path overarched with 
trees. 

11. At certain times the tombs are lighted up with parti- 
coloured lanterns, in honour of the dead. 

12. The native pilot was a cheerful old man, with a 
cautious, ynrinkled, brown face. 

Complex Sentence. 

253. Complex and Compound Sentences are 
usually analysed in clauseSy and, if desired, the 
Verbal Analysis of each clause may be given 
separately. 

The following notation* may be used to 

♦ This notation is taken from Mr. Dalgleish's excellen 
little treatise on Grammatical Analysis. 
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show the relation in which each clause stands 
to the rest of the sentence : — 



1. CapUalletters 

2. Small letters 
8. Indices 

i, Co-efficients 



a\ a*, 



a». 



la, 2a, 3a. 



Principal clauses A, B, C. 

Subordinate clauses a, b, c. 

Degrees of subordination 
Co-ordinate clauses 

JExamples. 

(1) 

111 blows the wind that profits nobody. 

A 111 blows the wind {Principal clause) 

a * that profits nobody (Subordinate to A). 

A 

I 
a 

(2) 

Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon 
Kising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent Queen, unveiled her peerless light, 
And o*er the dark her silver mantle threw. «^ 

Hesperus rode brightest (Principal clause) ^ 
thai led the starry host 

(Stcbordinate to A, Co-ord. with 2a, 3a) 
till (connective) 
the moon 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent Queen, unveiled her peerless light, 
(Sy^)ordinate to A, Co-ord, wUh la, 3a) 
and (connective) 
o'er the dark her silver mantle threw, 

(Subordinate to A, Co-ord, with 1 a, 2 a.)* 

* When the connective is a relative pronoun, it forms a 
necessary part of the suboixiinate clause, should be written 
with it, and underlined. 



A 

la 



2a 



3a 
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A 

I 



la 2a 3a 

(3) 

When I said I should die a bachelor, I did not think I 
should live till I were married. 



A 
lai 

la« 

2ai 
2a> 



I did not think {Principal clause) 

I should live {Suhordinate to A, Co-ord. toUh 2 a^) 

till {coTtnective) 
1 were married (Subordinate to 1 a^), 

when (connective) 
I said (Subordinate to A, Oo-ord. with 1 a?) 
I should die a bachelor (SubordincUe to 2 a^). 



lai 2ai 

la« 2a2 



ExEfiCisE 46. 

1. Analyse the following Complex sentences in clauses : — 

a. I haye known many labouring men that have good 
estates in this yalley of Hummation. 

h. Under that broad beech-tree I sat down when I was 
last this way a-fishing. 

e. The first battle they fought was with two Saracens. 

d» Lochiel, Lochiel, beware of the day 

When the lowlands shall meet thee in battle array ; 
And the plains of Oulloden shall mournfully ring 
With the blood-hounds that bark for their fugitive king. 

e. Though I did not expect that the Queen of England 
would set the first example of violating the sacred 
person of a sovereign prince, I willingly submit to 
that which Providence has decreed to be my lot. 
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/. I have been lately infonned by the proprietor of the 
* World,' that two papers, in which my Dictionary 
is recommended to the public, were wntten by your 
Lordship. 

g. Seven years have now passed since I waited in your 
outward rooms or was repulsed from your doors. 

h. It is gone, that chastity of honour, which felt a stain 
like a wound, which inspired courage whilst it miti- 
gated ferocity, which ennobled whatever it touched, 
and under which vice itself lost half its evU by losing 
all its grossness. 

254 In the analysis of Complex and Com- 
pound Sentences, it is necessary to mark the 
nature and use of each clause : 



A 

a 



(1) 

111 blows the wind (Principal clause) 
that profits nobody {Adjectival clatise, 
attribute to ' wind '). 



(2) 

I did not think {Principal clause) 

I ^ould live {Noun clausCf Object of * think ') 

till {connective) 
I were married (Adverbial of time, modifying 
'live'), 

when (connective) 
I said (Adverbial of time, modifying * think *) 
I should die a bachelor (Noun clause, Object of 
* said '). I 

Exercise 47. 

1. Analvse the following Complex sentences in clauses, 
and describe the nature and use of each clause : — 

a, Nine times the space that measures day and night 
To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 
Lay vanquished, rolling in the fiery gull 



A 
la 

la^ 



2ai 
2a2 
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b. The Englislmian who without reverence can utter the 

name of William Shakespeare, stands disqualified for 
the office of critic. 

c. The swineherd left his cottage in the oare of his eldest 

son Bo-bo, a great lubberly boy, who being fond of 
playing with fire let some sparks escape into a bundle 
of straw, which, kindling, quickly spread the con- 
flagration over every part of their poor mansion till it 
was reduced to ashes. 

d. While he was thinking what he should say to his father, 

an odour assailed his nostrils^ unlike any scent which 
he had before experienced. 

«. Before he had climbed the red cliflf behind him, the bear 
was saluted with a rifle-ball, which caused him to 
turn his head and cast an angry glance upon the 
intiTiders. 

/. As I strolled alone about the town, I came to the great 
temple of Buddha, into the courts of which I entered. 

g. If you can look into the seeds of time, 

And say which grain will crow and whicl^ will not, 
Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 
Your favours nor your hate. 

Compound Sentence, 
255. (1) 

Watch by the sick ; enrich the poor 
With blessings from Thy boundless store ; 
Be every mourner's sleep to-night. 
Like infants' slumbers, pure and light. 

A Watch by the sick ; 

{Prindjpal elause, Co-'Ord. loith B C) 
B enrich the poor 

With blessings from Thy boundless store ; 
{pj-incipal clause^ Co-ord. with A 0) 
Be every mourner's sleep to-night, 
Like infants' slumbers, pure and light. 

{Principal elcmse^ Co-ord. vnthA B.) 

A — B — C. 
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(2) 



Then all averred I had killed the bird 
That brought the fog and mist ; 

'Twas right, said they, sach birds to slay, 
That bring the fog and mist. 



A 

a* 
B 



Then all averred 

{Principal clause^ Co-ord, vfiih 3) 
I had killed the bird 

{N<nm datise. Object of 'averred*) 
that brought the fog and mist ; 

(Adjectival clause, attributive of * bird ') 
said they {PrincipcU eUmse, Co-ord, toith A) 
'twas right such birds to slay 

(Nov/n, clatLse, Object of 'said ') 
that hnnf the fog and mist 

{Ac^ectival claute, attributive of * birds '). 



A- 

L 



-B 

I 



1^ 



(3) 

He would sit for hours together with Nell's small hand 
in his, playing with the fingsrs, and stopping sometimes 
to smooth her hair or kiss ner brow ; and, when he saw 
that tears were glistening in her eyes, would look amazed 
about him for the cause, and forget his wonder while 
he looked* 
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51 

C 



He would sit for hours together with Nell's small 
hand iu his, playing with the fingers, and stopping 
sometimes to smooth her hair or kiss her brow, 
{PriTicipaX clause, Co-ord. vnth B C) 
and {collective) 
(he) would look amazed about him for the cause, 
{Principal clausCf Co-ard, vrith A C) 
when {connective) 
he saw {Adverbial of time, rrvodifyirig *look ') 

that {connective) 
tears were glistening in her eyes, 

{Noun clause. Object of ' saw *) 
' and (connective) 
(he would) forget his wonder 

(Principal clause, Co-ord. with A B) 

while (connective) 

he looked (Adverbial of time, modifying 'forget'). 



B- 

I 
b^ 

k 



c 

I 



^ 



Exercise 4&. 
1. Analyse the following Compound sentences in clauses : 

a. All was false and hollow, though his tongue 
Dropt manna and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels ; for his thoughts were low, 
To vice industrious, but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and slothful : yet he pleased the ear. 
And with persuasive accent thus began. 

b. He is the freeman, whom the truth makes free. 
And all are slaves besides. 

c. Several Malays had come over here to avoid the tigers 

which had devasted their village on the mainland ; but 
these man-slayers, having once tasted human blood, 
swam over to the island in pursuit of the fugitives, and 
so molested them that they were forced to quit the 
neighbourhood altogether. 
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d. The winds and the waves have, in the course of ages, so 

acted on the primal mass as to reduce its constituents 
to powder ; and as you walk along you seem to tread 
on golden dust which is composed of glittering mica. 

e. The entrance to the Bay is somewhat narrow, and its 

western side appears to he guarded hy the conical 
leaning mass of the Sugar-Loaf, while a rocky point 
of land on which the fort of Santa Cruz is placed, 
protects the eastern side. 

/. Reading maketh a fall man, conference a ready man, 
and writing an exact man ; and therefore, if a man 
write little, he had need have a great memory ; if he 
confer little, he had need have a ready wit ; and, if 
he read little, he had need have much cunning, to 
seem to know that he doth not. 

g. Truth needs no policies nor stratagems nor licensings, 
to make her victorious ; those are the shifts and the 
defences that error uses against her power : give her 
but room, and do not bind her when she sleeps. 

h. It was a steep hill and the way was slippery ; but 
they were very careful ; so they got down pretty well, 

i. There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech. 

That wreathes Its old fantastic root so high. 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch. 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

k. With him she prayed, to him his Bible read, 

Soothed the faint heart and held the aching head ; 
She came with smiles the hour of pain to cheer ; 
Apart, she sighed ; alone, she shed the tear : 
Then, as if breaking from a cloud, she gave 
Fresh light, and gilt the prospect of the grave. 
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amongst scholars as valuable contributions to the Classical Literature of this 
eonnt^, and are admitted to be good examples of Uie judicious and prac- 
tical nature of English scholarship ; and as the editors have formed their 
texts firom a careful examination of the best editions extant, it is believed that 
no texts better for general use can be found. 

The volumes will be well printed at the Cambridge University Press, in a 
lOmo. sixe, and will be issued at short intervals. 

OMERI Ilias Lib. I. — ^XU. Ex novissima recensione 

P. A. Paley. 2s. 6rf. 

JEschylus ex novissima recensione F. A. Faley. 3s. 
Caesar de Bello Gallico, recensuit G. Long, A.M. 2«. 

Cicero de Senectute et de Amicitia et Epistolae Selecta^, recensuit 
O. Long, A.M. Is. ^, 

Ciceronis Orationes. Vol. I. (Yerrine Orations.) G. Long,M.A, 

Euripides, ex recensione F. A. Faley, A. M. 3 toIs. 3«. 6<f. each, 

Herodotus, recensuit J. W. Blakesky, S.T.B. 2 vols. 7s. 

Horatius, ex recensione A. J. Macleane, A.M. 2s. 6<£. 

Juvenal and Persius, A. J. Macleane, A.M. Is. 6eL 

Lucretius, recognovit H. A. J. Munro, A.M. 2s. 6(i. 

Sallusti Crisp! Catilina et Jugurtha, recognovit G. Long, A.M. 
Is. (U. 

Terenti Comoediae. W. Wagner relegit et envendavit. 3«. 
Thucydides, recensuit J. G. Donaldson, S.T.P. 2 vols. 7s. 
Vergilius, ex recensione J. Conington. A.M. 3s. 6^. 
Xenophontis Anabasis recensuit J. F. Macmichael, A.B. 2s. 6<i. 

Novum Testamentum Graecum Textus Stephanici, 1550. Acce- 

dunt variae Lectiones editionum Bezae, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischen- 
dorfli, Tregellesii, cnrante F. H. Scrivener, A.M. As. Qd. 
Also, on 4to. writing paper, for MSS. notes. Half bound, gilt top, 12s. 
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ILatin an)i ffifueft <SXm% iBoo60« 

Bt the Rev. F. Fsost, M.A., St. John's College, 

Cambridge. 

^NALECTA Graeca Minora. With Introductory 
Sentences, English Notes, and a Dictionary. New Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 8«. 6rf. 

Eclogse Latinse. A New Elementary Latin Reading 
Book, with a Dictionar j. A New Edition. 2s. M, 

This Tolnme is arranged like the ** Analecta Grsea Minora," it has 
a Lexicon at the end, and is graduated so that the pnpil after passing 
through it may take np Orid or Caesar. 
Materials for Latin Prose Composition. Third Edition. 12mo. 

28. 6d. Key, As. 
Materials for Greek Prose Composition. Fcap. 8yo. 3«. 6(f. 

Key, 5s. 
A Latin Verse Book, an Introductory work on Hexameters and 

Pentameters, with Introduction and Notes. Fcap. 8to. 3«. Key, fit. 
Taciti Germania et Agricola. See page 2. 
Xenophontis Memorabilia. See page 2. 



Q. Horatti Flacci Opera. Illustrated from Antique Gems. By 
C. W. King, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. The text rc- 
yised, with an Introdnction, by H. A. J. Munro, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Editor of " Lncretias." Large 8vo. \L U, 

Corpus roetarum Latinorum. Edited by Walker. 8vo. 18«. 
Titi Livii HistorisB. The first (iTe Bo«)ks, with English Notes. 

By J. Prendeville. 12mo. roan, bs. Or separately. Books I. to III. 

Zs.^d. IV. and V. 8«. 6(i. 
Anthulogia GrsBca. A Selection of Choice Greek Poetry, with 

Notes. By Rev. F. St. John Thackeray, Assistant Master, Eton College. 

New Edition corrected. Fcap. Svo. Is. 6d. 
Anthologia Latina. A Selection of choice Latin Poetry, 

with Notes. By Rev. F. St. John Thackeray, AssisUnt Master, Eton 

College. New Edition enlarged and corrected Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6(2. 
"Selections from the Latin Poets, from Naevios to Clandian. The 

passages are well chosen, and the appearance of the book is exceedingly 

pretty." — Edinburgh Review. 

Scala Graeca. A series of Elementary Greek Exercises. By the 
Rev. J. W. Davis, M.A., and R. W. Baddeley, M.A. 2s. ed. 

Quintus Horatius Flaccus. Illustrated with 50 Engravings ftom 
the Antique. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Selections from Ovia : Ajnores, Tristia, Heroides, Metamorphcee^. 

With English Notes, by the Rev. A. J. Macleane, M.A New Edition. 
Fcap. Svo. Zs. 6d. 

Sabrinae Corolla in hortulis Re^iae Scholae Salopiensia con- 
texnenmt tres viri floribas legendis. Editio Tertia. Svo. 8«. 6d. 
Morocco, lis.. 
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Latin Class Books continued, 

A Latin Grammar. B}' T. Hewitt Key, M.A., F.R S., Professor 
of ComparatiTe Ghrammar, and Head Master of the Junior School, in 
University College. Sixth Thousand^ corrected and enlarged. Post 8vo. it. 

A Short Latin Grammar, for Schools. By T. H. Key, M.A., 
F.B.S. Seventh Edition. Post 8vo. S^. 6d. 

Proeressive Latin Delectus. By J. T. V. Hardy, B.A. Fcap. 
^o. 39. The references in this Delectus are to Professor Key's Latin 
Ghrammar. 

lAtin Accidence. Consisting of the Forms, and intended^to pre- 
pare boys for Key's Short Latin Qrammar. Post 8to. 2s. 

A First Cheque Book for Latin Verse Makers. By the Rev. 
F. Qretton, Stamford Free Qrammar School. Is. 6d. Key, 2s. Qd, 

Reddenda ^ or Passages with Parallel Hints for translation inttj 
Latin Prose and Verse. By the Rev. F. E. Qretton. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Latin Prose Lessons. By the Rev. A. Church, M.A., one of the 
Masters of Merchant Taylors* School. A New Edition, Fcap. 8v« 
2s. M. 

The OHes and Carmen Sseciilare of Horace. Translated into 

iSnglish Terse bv John Conington, M.A., Professor of Latin in the 
University of Oxford. Fourth Edition revised. Fcap. 8vo. Boxburgh 
binding. 5s. 6d. 

The Satires of Horace. Translated in English Verse by John 
Conington, M.A. 0s. 6d. Second Edition. 

(SlMmal Cables, 8vo. 

OTABILIA Qusedam : or, the principal tenses of such 
Irregular Ghreek Verbs and such* elementary Greek, Latin, 
and French Constructions as are of constant occurrence. Is. 6c^. 

Greek Accidence. By the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. Is. 

Latin Accidence. By the Rev. P. Frost, M. A. Is. 

Latin Versification. Is. 

The Principles of Latin Syntax. Is. 

Homeric Dialect : its leading Forms and Peculiarities. By J. S. 
Baird, T.C.D. Is. 6d. 

A Catalogue of Greek Verbs, Irre^lar and Defective; their 
leading formations, tenses in use, and dialectic inflexions ; with a copions 
Appendix, containing Paradigms for conjugation, Bules for formation of 
tenses, ^. &c. By J. S. Baird, T.C.D. New Edition, revised. 2s. ed. 

Richmond Rules to form the Ovidian Distich, &c. By J. Tate, 

M.A. New Edition, revised. Is. 6d. 

Notes on Greek Accents (on a card). 6d. 
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M^t^txaatit^y Sec. 

;R. OLIVER BYRNE'S New System of Mathematics. 
Among the many remarkable and hitherto nnattatnable retails 
w)hich this science accomplisiies, tlie following may be men- 
tioned: the involntion and evolution of nnmbers to any root 
or power whatever; the direct calculation of the logarithm 
of any number to any base; and the general methods of dgttrmining nm- 
mericat roots of alt ordtrs of equatiotu, and also of exponential and tran- 
scendental equations, whether the bases be known or unknown, without 
the use of Tables. 

Byrne's Dual Arithmetic ; or, the Calculus of Concrete Quanti- 
ties, Known and Unknown, Exponential and Transcendental, inclndioff 
Angular Magnitudes. With Analysis. In it will be found several new pro- 
cesses for shortening laborious calculations, dispensing with the use or all 
tables, a method of obtaining the logarithm of any nomtier in a few mi- 
nutes by direct calculation ; a method of solving equations involving expo- 
nential, logarithmic, and. circular functions, tfcc. 8vo. 14*. 

Byrne's Dual Arithmetic. Fart. II. The Descending Branch, 
completing the Science, and containing the theory of the application of 
both Branches. 8vo. lOt. 6d, 

B^^me's Tables of Dual Logarithms, Dual Numbers, and Cor* 

respondinjg Natural Numbers, and also Tables of Angular Magnitudes. Tri- 
gonometrical Lines and Differences to the hundredth part of a second for 
six digits. 

To this volume is prefixed an Explanation of Dual Nnmbers and Doal 
Logarithms, by which a person who has no previous knowledge of the 
. theory of Dual Arithmetic ma^ learn to make nse of the Tables. 4to. *iU. 
Other works are in preparation. 

The Elements of Euclid. Books I.— VI. XI. 1—21 : XII. 1, 2 5 
a new text, based on that of Simson, with Exercises. Edited by H. J. 
Hose, late Mathematical Master of Westminster School. Fcap. is. 9d. 

A Graduated Series of Exercises on the Elements of Euclid : 
Books I.— VI.; XI. 1—21; XII. 1, 2. Selected and arranged by Henry 
J. Hose, M.A. 12mo. 1«. 

The Elements of Euclid. The first six Books, with a Commen- 
tary by Dr. Dionysios Lardner. 8vo, 10th Edition, 6s, 

The Ennnciations and Figures belonging to the Propositions in 
the First Six and part of the Eleventh Books of Euclid's Elements, 
(nsnally read in the Uniyermties,) prepared for Students in Gtoometry. 
By the Rev. J. Brasse, D.D. New Edvtixm. Fcap. 8vo. Is. On cards, 
in case, bs. 6d. ; without the Figures, 6d, 

A Collection of Elementary Examples in Pure Mathematics, ar* 
ranged in Examinntion Papers, with Occasional Hints, Solutions, Hcc. 
Designed chiefly for the nse of Students for the Military and Civil Service 
Examinations. By John Taylor, Member of the Mathematical Society, 
and late Military Tutor, Woolwicn Common. 8vo. ft. 6d, 

A Compendium of Facts and Formuls in Pare and Mixed 
Mathematics. For the use of Mathematical Students. By Q. R. 
Smalley, B.A., F.R.A.S. Feap. 8to 8s. 6d. 

A Table of Anti-Logarithms ; containing to seven places of deci- 
mals, natural numbers, answering to all Logarithms firom '00001 to '99999 ; 
and an improved table of Gkiuss' Logarithnui, by which may be found the 
Logarithm of the sum or difference of two quantities. With an Appendix, 
containing a Table of Annuities for three Joint laves at 3 per cent. Car- 
lisle. By H. £. Filipowski. Third Editum. 8vo. 15c. 
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Arithmetic. By Bev. C. Elsee, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John's Ck>ll^^, Cambridge ; Assistant Master at Bngby. Intended for 
the nse of Rngbj School. Fcap. Svo. New Edition. Zs. fid. 

Algebra. By the Bey. C. Elsee, M.A. 2«. Qd. 

Handbook of the Double Slide Bole, showing its applicability to 
Navigation, including some remarks on Great Circle Sailing, with nsefiil 
Astronomical Memoranda. By W. H. Baylef. 12mo. 2s. M, 

The Mechanics of Construction ; including the Theories on the 
Strength of Materials, Roofs, Arches, and Suspension Bridges. With 
numerous Examples. By Stephen Fen\rick, Esq., of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 8to. 12s. 

Double Entry Elucidated. By B. W. Foster. Tenth Edition, 
4to. 8s. ed. 

The design of this work is to elucidate the immutable princinles of 
Double Entry, and to exemplify the art as it is actually practised oy th« 
most intelligent accountants at home and abroad. 

A New Manual of Book-Keeping, combining the theory and 

practice, with specimeDs of a set of books. By Philip Creilin, Accoantant. 

[In the Press. 

This volnroe will be found snit-ible for all classes of merchant and 

traders: besides givinfi: the method of double entry, it exhibits a sjrstem 

which combines the results of doable entry without the labour which it 

involves. 

A Nbw Fbbnch Course, bt Mons. F. E. A. Gabc, M.A. 

IRST French Book ; being a New, Practical, and Easy 
Method of Learning the Elements of the French Language. 
New Bdition. Fcap. Svo. Is. M. 

Second French Book ; being a Grammar and Exercise 
Book, on a new and practical plan, and intended as a sequel to the " First 
French Book." New EOtum. Fcap. Svo. 2s. M. 

A Key to the First and Second French Books. Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6<f. 

French Fables, for Beginners, in Prose, with an Index of all the 
words at the end of the work. New Edition, Fcap. Svo. 2s. 

Histoires Amusantes et Instructives ; or, Selections of Complete 
stories from the best French Modem Anthers who have written fbr the 
Young. With English Notes. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. 28. M. 

Practical Guide to Modern French Conversation : containing : — 
I. The most current and useftal Phrases in Every-Day Talk ; IL £very> 
body's Necessary Questions and Answers in Travel-Talk. New Edition. 
Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

French Poetry for the Young. With English Notes, and prcf 
ceded by a few plain Rules of French Prosody. Fcap. Svo. 28. 

Materials for French Prose Composition ; or. Selections from the 
best English Prose Writers. Witn copious Foot Notes, and Hints for 
Idiomatic Renderings. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. Is. 6d. Key, ds. 
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French and Oerman Class Books coTUinued. 

Prosateurs Contemporains t or Selections in Prose, chiefly from 
contemporar^r French Literature. With English Notes. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

Le Petit Compagnon : a French Talk -book for Beginners. 16nio, 
2s. 6d. 

An Improved Modem Pocket-Dictionary of the French and 
English Languages, in two Parts, French-English and English-French, 
for the Everr-day Purposes of Travellers and Students, containing more 
than Five Thousand Modern and Current Words, Senses, and Idiomatic 
Phrases and Renderings not found in any other Dictionary of the two 
Languages. Sq. 16mo. Price 4«. 

Modern French and English Dictionary, with upwards of Fifteen 
Thousand New Words, Sentences, &c, hitherto unpublished. 8vo. To 
be completed in Four Parts » each Zs. dd. Parts I. and IL now ready. 




FRENCH Grammar for Public Schools. By the 
Rev. A. C. Clapin, M.A., St. John's College, Cambridge, 
and Baehelier-te-lettres of the University of France. Fcap. 
8vo. Second Edition^ greatly enlarged. Sff. 6tf. Or tn two 
parts, separately. 

Part I. Accidence. 2s. 

Part II. Syntax. Is. 6d, 

Twenty Lessons in French 5 with a Double Vocabulary giving 
the pronunciation of French words, notes and appendices. By W. 
Brebner. Post 8vo. 4s. 

Le NouTeau Tr&or : or, French Student's Companion : designed 

to facilitate the Translation of English into French at Sight. Fifteenth 
Bklifim. with Additions. By M. E»*» S****». ISmo. Roan, 8*. W. 
A Practical and Theoretical Analysis of Modern French Pro- 
nunciation. Principally intended for the use of Public Schools. By 
Charles H4ron-wall, of Brighton College. Fcap. Is. 6d. 
The French Drama ; being a Selection of the best Tragedies 
and Comedies of Moliire, Racine^ P. CoraeilI«« T. Corneille, and 
Toltaire. With Arguments 'in English at the head of each scene, and 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by A. Gombert. 18mo. Sold sepa- 
rately at Is. each. Half-bound, Is. 6d. each. 
CoMBDiBS BT MoLiBRB. — Le Misanthrope. L'Avare. Le Bourgeois 
Gkntilhomme. Le Tartnffe. I<e Malade Imaginaire. Lee Femmes 8a- 
vautes. Les Fourberies de Scapin. Las Pr^ieuses Ridicules. L'Ecole des 
Femmes. L'Ecole des Maris. Le M4decin Ma1gr6 Lui. M. de Pc>urcean- 
gnac. Amphitiymi. 

TaAQBDiEs, &c. BY Racinx. La Th^baide, on les Frires Ennemis. 
Alexandre le (Jrand. Andromaque. Les Plaideurs, (^Com.) Britannicus. 
B^rSnice. Bajaset. Mithridate. Iphigenie. Ph^dre. Esther. Athalie. 

Tbaobdibs, ftc. BT P. CoBKBiLKic. Le Cid. Horace. Oinna. Polyencte 
Pomp6e. 
Tbagbdt by T. Cornbillb. Ariane. 

Plays by Voltairb. Brutus. Zaire. Alsire. Orestes. Le Fanatisme. 
Merope. La Mort de Cesar. Semiramis. 

Materials for German Prose Composition : consisting of Selections 
from Modern Eni[IishWritere,wiih Grammatical Nott-s, Idiomatic Renderings 
of Difficult PMsaageSjand a General Introdnctioa. By Dr. Biichfaeino, Pro^ 
fessor of German Language and Literature in King's College, and Exam- 
iner in German to the London University. Fcap. 4f. (id. 

** Amid the moltiplicity of w orks on the study of German that now exist, 
it is refreshing to meet with one like the present, wliich seems to be the 
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resatt of a practical and mature experience of the difiknlliet which bewt 
the English stitdent who seeks to obtain a mastery over tbis noble Ian* 

Der Gefangcne (The Prisoner). By Kotzebue. The first ofa 
New Series of Gt-rman Plays, suitable for school reading or acting. Edited, 
with foot-notvB, by Dr. Strom berg, of Bonn. It. 

German Grammar for Public Schools. By the Rev. A. C. Clapin, 
M.A., Assistant-Mai'ter at the King's School, Sherborne; and F. Holl-Mal- 
ler, Phil. Doc, Assistaitt-Maater ai the Braton Grammar School. Fcp. 
Vi. 6d. 

dForetgn tftlM^it^. 

With Bnglish Notes for Schools. Uniform with the Qbahhak School 

Classics. Fcsp. 8vo. 

ERMAN Ballads from Uhland, Goethe, and Schiller, 
with Introductions to each Poem, copious Explanatory Notes 
and Biographical Notices. Edited by C. L. Bielefeld, dt. Qd 

Schiller's Wallenstein, complete Text, comprising: 
the Weimar Prologue, Lager, Piocolomini, and Wallenstein 's Tod. Edited 
by Dr. A. Bnchheim, Professor of German in King's College, London. 

Picciola, by X. B. Saintine. Edited by Dr. Dubuc. Fourth 
Edition, revised. Ss. Qd. 

This interesting story has been selected with the intention of providing 
for schools and yonng persons a good specimen of contemporary French 
literature, free from the solecisms met with in writers of a past age. 

Select Fables of La Fontaine. New EdUitm, revised. Edited by 
F. GkMc, M.A. 9s. 

** None need now be afraid to introduce this eminently French author, 
either on account of the difficulty of translating him, or the occasional 
licence of thought and expression in which he indulges. The renderings 
of idiomatic passages are unnsuolly good, and the purity of English per- 
fect." — Athaiaum. 

The above volumes have been used/or the Cambridge Middle Class ISxamination. 

Histoire de Charles XII. par Voltaire. Edited by L, Direy. 
Third Edition^ revised. 9s. 6d. 

A ventures de T^Mmaque, par F^n^lon. Edited by C. J. Delille. 

Second Edition^ revised. 4s. 0d. 

aitla^e^, mi (BriQli^^ QtlMfi iSoo&^i Set. 

N Atlas of Classical Geography, containing 24 Maps, 

constructed by W. Hughes, and emted by G. Long. New Edi- 

_^ tioiiy with coloured outlines, and an Index of Places. I2s. M. 

This Atlas has been constrncted from the best authorities bv Mr. W. 
Hughes, under the caretul supervision of Mr. Long. The publishers be- 
lieve that by this combination th*'y have secured the most accurate Atlas 
of Ancient Geography that has yet be«n produced* 

Grammar School Atlas of Classical Geography. The Maps 
eonstmeted by W. Hughes, and edited by G. Long. Imp. 8vo. 6s. 
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First Classical Maps, with Chronological Tables of Grecian and 
Roman Histoiy, Tables of Jewish Chronology, and a Map of Palestine. 
By the Rev. J. Tate, M.A. Third Edition, Imp. 8ro. U. M 

The following are the distinsuishiiiK features of thi» Atlas. 

Ist. The page is not overloaded with names of unimportant places. 

2nd. IMie relative importance of various localities is indicated by marlced 
differences of type. 

3rd. The principal physical characteristics of the regions represented (as 
maritime boundaries, mountain ranees, &c.) are very boldly displayed, so 
as to impress themselves easily on the memory of yonng students. 

Chronological Maps. By D. Beale, author of *' The Text-Book 
of Enfffish and Qeneral History." No. I. England. 28. 6d. No. II. An- 
. eient History. 2s., together, Ss. 6d. 

The Elements of the English Lan?iiage for Schools and Colleges. 
By Ernest Adams, Ph. D., late of University College School, now Head- 
Master in Victoria Park School, Manchester. Seventh EdiUon^ enlarged 
and improved. Crown 8vo. is. 6d, 

The Rudiments of English Grammar and Analysis. By Ernest 
Adams. Second Edition, Fcap. 8vo. 2s. [Preparing. 

Intended for the Junior Classes of Middle and Classical Schools. The 
nomenclature is assimilated to that of the best Latin Grammars, and it 
serves as an intioduction to the foregoing work. 

Dr. Richardson on the Study of Language : an Exposition of 
Hwne Tooke's Diversions oi Purley. Fcap. 8vo. 4«. U. 

Knowledge is Power. A Popular Manual of Political Economy. 

By Charles Knight. Post 8vo. Illustrated, be. 

This work is founded on two little volumes which were published many 
years ago, and had a very large sale. One of them was attributed to Lord 
Brou|ham, and was thooeht to have had considerable influence in quieting 
the violent disturbances that ensued throughout the manufacturing districts 
on the introduction of machinery in place of manual labour. 

English Poetry for Classical Schools ; or, Florilegium Poeticum 

Anglicannm. New Edition, 12mo. le. M, 

Elements of General History, Ancient and Modem. By Pro* 
feasor Tytler. With additions, corrections, and illustrations, and a 
eontinnation to the present time. 12mo. Sf . M. ; roan, As, 

The Geographical Text-Book ; a Practical Greography, calculated 
to faciGtate the study of that useful science, by a constant reference to 

the Blank Maps. By M. £ . . . 8 Seventh Edition. I2mo. 2s. 

II. The Blank Maps done up separately. 4to. 2s. coloured. 

Notes on the Catechism. For the Use of Confirmation Classes in 
Schools. By the Rev. Dr. Alfrad Barry, Principal of King's College, 
London. Fcap. Third Edition. 2t. 

Catechetical Hints and Helps. A Manual for Parents and 
Teachers ou giving instruction to Young Children in the Catechism of the 
Church of England. By Rev. £. J. Boyce, M.A. New Edition. ' Fep. 2s. 

Brief Words on School Life. A Selection from short Addresses 
based on a course of Scripture reading in School. By the Rev. J. Kemp- 
tkome, late Fellow of Trinity Coll. Cambridge, and Head Master of 
Blackheath Proprietory School. Fcp. 8s. M. 
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The Winton Church Catechist. Questions and Answers on the 
Teaching of the Church Catechism. Bj Rev. Dr. Monsell, author of 
" Oor New Vicar." To be pablished in four parts, 9d, each. Part I. 
now ready. 

A Practical Synopsis of English History : or, A General Sum- 
mary of Dates and Events for the nse of Schools, Families, and Candidates 
for Public Examinations. By Arthur Bowes. Fourth Editum. 8vo. 2s. 

Under Goyemment : an Official Key to the Civil Service, and 
Guide for Candidates seeking Appointments under the Crown. By J. C. 
Parkinson, Inland Revenue, Somerset House. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
2«. W. 

Bishop Jewel's Apology for the Church of England, with his 
famous Epistle on the Council of Trent, and a Memoir. 82mo. a«. 

Pearson on the Creed. Carefully printed from an Original 
edition. With an Analysis and Index Edited by £ . Walford, M.A. 
Post Svo. 6s. 

A Short Explanation of the Epistles and Gh)spelsof the Christian 
Year, with Questions for Schools. Royal 32mo. 2s. 0tf. ; calf, 4s. ^d. 

Welchman on the Thirty -nine Articles of the Church of England, 
with Scriptural Proofe, &o. 18mo. 2s. or interleaved for Students, 3s. 




HISTORY of England dnrine the Early and Middle 
Ages. By C. H. Pearson, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and late Professor of Modem Histonr, King's College, London. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 18s. Vol. II., to the 
Death of Edward I. 8vo. lis. 

Historical Maps of England during the First Twelve Centuries. 
By C. H. Pearson, M.A. Second Edition, Folio. 1/. ILs. M. 

History of England, from the Invasion of Julius Caesar to the end 
of the Reign of George II., by Hume and Smollett. With the Continua- 
tion, to the Accession of Queen Victoria, by the Rev. T. S. Hughes, B.D- 
late Canon of Peterborough. New Edition^ containing Historical Illus- 
trations, Autographs, and Portraits, copious Notes, ,and the Author's 
last Corrections and Improvements. In 18 vols, crown 8vo. 4s. each. 

Vols. I. to VI. (Hume's portion), II. is. 

Vols. VII. to X. (Smollett's ditto), Ids. 

Vols. XI. to XVIII. (Hughes's ditto), 1/. 12s. . 

Hume, Smollett, and Hughes's History of England. New 
Libraiy Edition. 16 vols. 8vo. 7/. 13s. 6d. 

Hume and Smollett's portion, vols. 1 to 8, 4/. 
Hughes's portion, vols. 9 to 15, 8/. ISs. 6d. 
*«* Copied of the 15 volume octavo edition of Hume, Smollett, and 
Hughes, may be had of Messrs. Bell and Daldy with continuous titles and 
40 portraits without extra charge. 

A Neslected Fact in English History. By Henry Charles Coote, 
F.S.A. Post 8vo. 8s. 

Ar attempt to show that the modem English nation is sabstantially 
desrenfierl trom the aboriKinal Romanized Britons, rather thitn from the 
Anglo-Saxon invaders. 

'*^Mr. c oote has produced a very carious and able book ; he has pointed 
out the Roman element in Anglo-Saxon England more fully and more 
satisfactorily than any prcvions writer." Athenttum, 
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The History of the Kings of Rome. By Dr. T. H. Dyer, 
Author of the " History of Modern Enrope," with a Prefatory Disserta- 
tion on the Sources and Evidence of Early Roman History. 8vo. 16«. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—** It will mark, or help to mark, an era in the historv 
•r the subject to which it Is devoted. It is one of the most decided as well 
as one of the ablest results of the reaction which is now in progrt-ss against 
the inflaeiice ot Niebuhr." 

Sfeetator.—** We can conscientiously recommend Dr. Dyer's work, in 
which a long and laborious critical discussion is carried on with patience, 
oooluess, and judgment." 

Contemporary Kevieu.— * We are mnch mistaken if candid minds will not 
find many alleged contradictious disappear, many presumed improbabilities 
vanish, as they peruse the * leinarks' in which the arguments of the scep- 
tical schoof are examined." (Professor Rawlinson.) 

Long's Decline of the Koman Republic. 8vo. 

Vol. I. From the Destruction of Carthage to the end of the War with 
Jngurtha:. lis . 

Vol. II. From the Defeat of L. Caasins Louginns to the death of Ser- 
tonus, lis. 

Vol. III. From the third MithridaticWar to the Consalahip of J. Caesar. 

Vol. IV. In preparation. 

Mr. Long, following Sallnst, has taken the destmction of Carthage as 
the epoeh atwhieh the corruptions, which finally ended in the overthrow 
of the Roman Republic, first commenced. He gives us a full record of 
the constitutional changes, and of the events which influenced them, 
from that period till the establishment of the Empire. 

Pompeii : its History, Buildings, and Antiquities. Edited by 
Dr. Dyer. Illustrated with 300 Wood Engravings, a Large Map, and an 
Itinerary for visitors. 8vo. Second Edition, lis. 

An Introduction to the Old Testament. By Friedrich Bleek . 
Edited by Johann Bleek and Adolf Kamphausen. Translated firom the 
German by G. H. Venables^ and edited by the Rev. £. Venables, Canon 
Residentiary of Lincoln Cathedral. Post 6vo. 2 vols. ISs. 

A History of the Intellectual Development of Europe By John 
William Draper, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physiology 
in the University of New York. 2 vols, demy 8vo., 1/. Is. 

Author*s Preface. — "Social advancement is as completely under the 
control of natural law as is bodily growth. The life of an individnal is a 
miniature of the life of a nation. These propositions it is the special 
object of this book to demonstrate." 

The Story of the Irish before the Conquest, from the Mythical 
Period to the Invasion under Strongbow. By M. C. Ferguson. Fcap. 
8vo. 5s. 

Lives of the Seven Bishops who were Committed to the Tower in 
1688. Enriched and Illustrated by most interesting Personal Letters 
from the Bodleian Library, now first published. By Agnes Strickland. 
Post 8vo. lOa. 6d. 
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Lives of the Queens of England, from the Norman Conquest to 
the Reign of Queen 4^nne. Bj Anies Strickland. Abridged bjr the 
Anthoress for the nse of Schools and Families. Poet 8vo. 6s. fid. 



Atheme Cantabrigienses. By C. H. Cooper, F.S. A», and Thomp- 
son Cooper. Volume I. 1600—1585. 8vo. 18c. Vol. II. 1686—1609. 
8vo. 185. 

This work contains biographies of the notable and eminent men 
who have been members of the University of Cambridge. 

The Life of Las Casas, the Apostle of the Indies. By Arthur 
Helps, Author of '* Friends in Conncil." Crown Byo. Of. 

The Life of Columbus By Arthur Helps. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

The Life of Pizarro. By Arthur Helps. Crown 8vo. 6». 

The First Principles of Medicine. By Archibald Billing, M.D., 
A.M., F.B.S. A New Edition (being the Sixth), thoronghly revised and 
brought up to the Present State of Medical Science, by the Author. 
Demy 8vo. 18s. 

Carpenter's (Dr. W. B.) Zoology; a Systematic View of the 
Structure, Habits, Instincts, and Uses, of the principal Families of the 
Animal Kingdom, and of the chief forms of Fossil Remains. New 
Edition, revised and completed to the present time (under arrangement 

— - - ■■ , F.r - — ■ - - 



with the author), by W. S. Dallas, _F.L.8._ With a General Index. 
Illustrated with many hundred /?a " 

(nearly 600 pages each.) 9s. each. 



Illustrated with many hundred fine Wood Engravings. In two vols. 

h.* 



Carpenter's Mechanical Philosophy, Astronomy, and Horology. 
A Popular Exposition. One huruirea and eighty-one Illustrations. 5s. 

Carpenter's Vegetable Physiology and Systematic Botany. 
A complete introduction to the Knowledge of Plants. New edition, re- 
vised (under arrangement with the Author), by E. Liinkester, M.D., &c. 
Several hundred Illustrations on Wood. 6s. 



Carpenter's Animal Physiology. New Edition, thoroughly re- 
vised, and in part re-written," 
dred capital Illustrations. 6s. 



vised, and in part re-written, by the Author. Upwards of three Aun< 
lUu 



The Entertaining Naturalist. By Mrs. Loudon. Enlarged and 
carefully revised, and illustrated with nearly five hundred Wood En- 
gravings. An amusing aud instructive book for children. Post 8vo. 
elegantly bound, 7s. 

Outlines of Magnetism and Electricitv for Public Schools and 
Science and Art Examinations ; with an Introduction on the first princi- 
ples of Physics. By W. F. Barrett, F.C.S. U. 6d. [In the Press. 

Animal and Vegetable Physiology considered with Reference to 
Natural Theology. By P. M. Roffet, M.D., F.B.S. Fourth Edition, with 
additions. 8vo. 2 vols, illustratea, I2s. 
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A Manual of Human Culture. By M. A. Garveyj LL.B. Crown 

Svo. 7«. M. 

** Those who make edacation a study should coasnlt this volnme.'* — 
Atkerueum. 

Practical Hints on Teaching. By John Menet, M.A., Per- 
petual Curate of Hockerill, and late Chaplain of Hockerill Training 
Institution. Second Edition. Crown Svo. It. fid. Cloth 35. 

The Schole Master. By Roger Ascham. Edited, with copious 
Notes and a Glossary, hy the Rev. J. £. B. Mayor, M.A. Ecap. Svo. As. 

Philological Essays. By T. Hewitt Key. Professor of Com- 
parative Qrammar in University College, London. Svo. 10«. M. 

A Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters and Engra- 
vers, ay Michael Bryan. New Edition, revised, enlarged, and con- 
tinued to the present time, by George Stanley. Imp. Svo. 425. 

Common Words with Curious Derivations. By the Venerable C. 
J. Smith, Vicar of Erith. Feap. Svo. 8s. 6d. 

Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Language. Collected 
and Contrasted by the Venerable C. J. Smith, M.A. Post Svo. 5$. 

Synonyms Discriminated. By Ven. C. J, Smith, M.A. 

[In the Press. 

Wheeler's (W. A.) M.A., Dictionary of Names of Fictitious 
Persons and Places. 55. 

Wright's (Thomas) Dictionary of Obsolete andProyincial English 
(1048 pages). In two vols. 55. each ; or half- bound in one vol. lOs. 6d. 

A New Biographical Dictionary. Edited by Mr. Thompson 
Cooper, F.S.A, Joint editor of the well-known " Athenae Caniabrigienses." 
It will not be a mere reproduction of the contents of previous works. 
In addition to the informaUon obtainable from ordinary soarces, it will 
embody the resalts oi many years of laborious and independent research 
in MS. Collections on the part of Mr. Cooper and his father. 

[In Prtparatitm, 



WORKS OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 

ConRSE OF Instruction for the Young, by Horace 

Grant. 




RITHMETIC for Young Children. A Series of 
Exercises exeniplifyine the manner in wliich Arithmeiic should 
be laught to yotuig children, is. 6d. 

Arithmetic. Second Stage. For Schools and Fa- 
milies, exemplifying the mode in which Children may be led to discover 
the main principles of Figurative and Mental Arithmetic. ISmo. 3i. 

Exercises for the Improvement of the Senses; and providing 
instruction and amusement for Children who are too >oung to learn to 
read and vrrite. 18mo. it. 

Oeography for Young Children. With Illustrations for Ele- 
mentary Plan Drawing. 18mo. 2t. 
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Now in course of Publication, 
A NEW SERIES OF READING BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS, ENTITLED 

BOORS FOR YOUNG READERS. 

Now Ready. 

Part 1.— ContaininK-THK Cat and the Hkm. A Cat in a Bao. Sam a^to ru 
Doo Red Leg. Bob and Tom Lee. Si. 

Part II.-Thb New Dorn Lamb. The Good Boy, Bad Boy, and Nice Wise 
Girl. Bad Ben and Old Sau Sly. Poor Fan. Sd. 

Part 111.— The Blind Boy. The Mute Girl. A New Tale op Babes in a 
Wood. Sd. 

Part IV.— A Nioht and a Day, or The Dey and the Knight. The New 
Bank Note. The Royal Visit. A King's Walk on a Wimtbr's Day. W. 

Part V.— Story of a Cat. Told by Hbrsklf. M. 

Part VI. The 6torv op Thkee Monkeys. W. 



BELL AND DALDY'S ILLUSTEATED SERIES 

OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Gbade I. 
School Primer. 65 Illustrations. 6d 

Grade U. 

School Reader. By J. Tilleard, Hon. Mem. and Examiner, 

Ck>lleffe of Preceptors. Numeroas Illustrations. I5. 
Poetry Book for Schools. 37 lUustrations. Is. 

Grade III. 

The Life of Joseph. 16 lUustrations. Is. 

Scripture Parables. By Bev. J. E. Clarke. 16 Illust. Is. 

Scripture Miracles. By Rev. J. E. Clarke. 16 Illust. Is. 

Grade IV. 

New Testament History, in Simple Language By the Bey. 

J. Qt. Wood, M.A. 16 Illnstratioas. Is. 
Old Testament History, in Simple Language. By the Key. 

J. Q, Wood, M.A. 17 Iilastrations. Is. 

Grade V. 
The Story of Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 16 Illust. Is. 
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